UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE 


Wind and Weather permitting, the Driver Still being willing, and 42 of 
God & the King’s Enemies always excepted, on or about the Firs? day 
in every Month (September only omitted) 


THE 
FAMILY COACH 


Known to all Travellers of Taste & Goodwill as the 


TOC H JOURNAL 


will continue to run 


FROM LONDON TO EVERYWHERE 


The Coach will proceed by Express flages, and is expecled to reach 
Spetisbury-cum-Charlton Marshall оп the day following its departure, 
Antofagasta some three weeks later, and Wanganui by Christmas Day. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE IS GIVEN THAT 


To celebrate the first setting out of this Remarkable Vehicle TEN 
Years SINcE, in June, 1922, a SreciaL Run is hereby undertaken in 
this present Month of June, 1932. The usual Fare of Sixpence will, 
as previously upon Extraordmary Occasions, be increased to One 
Shilling, payable at the Coach Offices at or before the time of booking. 


The Family Coach will fart without fail from the Offices of the Proprietors 
at 47, Francis Street, near the Vauxhall Bridge Road, in the Parish of 
Petty France, in the City of Weslminster. 


God Save The thing 


TO ALL GOOD TRAVELLERS ! 


y is just Ten Years since our Family Coach “ТОС H JOURNAL," set out on 
its first flage in June, 1922. Since then its Time-table has been uninterrupted, 
save for a three months’ gap in 1922 and the usual ‘ breather’ in September to тей 
the Horses, paint the Wheels and allow the Guard to learn a new tune on his Horn. 
Every month, otherwise, the familiar orange-bodied Vehicle of Thought and News 
is got ready patiently, until the day when the Ground Floor at Headquarters takes 
on the semblance of an Inn Yard, piled with heavy packages and resounding to the 
whistling of sweaty Oftlers preparing the Coach for its Journey. At length it sets 
off on a Run which adds each Month a few more Miles: the total Mileage is 
incalculable, for our Family Coach travels criss-cross all over The World. One of 
the Drawbacks (unless it be one of the Charms) of this mode of Travel is а certain 
Irregularity. The Coach has never once in these ten years missed its advertised 
Run, but it has often been late in leaving the mark. An important Passenger 1s 
delayed, a Package is missing, or the Driver is on duty elsewhere; т the month of 
April the Coach 15 apt to flagger under the load of the Annual Report. Waiting 
Clients all round the World nurse a secret Grievance or write in sarcastic vein to 
the Proprietors, who promise to do better—and sometimes keep their promise. 
On the whole the Luck of the Road 15 ours. 


Tantivy ! The Horn blows gallantly, the Horses take the firain. A few of us, 
flanding on the fleps of the Coach Office at Headquarters, wave ‘Bon Voyage’ 
as the flash of orange clears the corner into the Vauxhall Bridge Road. The Family 
Coach is away—another month’s Run added to the score. We who get it ready, 
loading and checking as Бей we know how, all like to picture the Coach rolling 
in at one Stage after another, near and very far. It is a good sight to see the busy 
Branch Secretary catch the heavy Bundle which is thrown out to him; it 15 even 
better to think of the Single Member, who waits at some lonely cross-roads, under 
the Tropical Sun or perhaps within the Аніс Circle, and listens month by month 
for the sound of these Wheels, not in vain. 

The Toc Н Journat is heavily laden this Month, but all the Goods which it carries 
have reached its Clients before, at some time in the last ten eventful years. This does not 
mean, we believe, that they will be stale and disappointing to those to whose doors they 
now come—for our Travellers change apace, they come and go, forget or move on. And 
some of this month’s load is not ‘ perishable goods’: it will endure in the hearts of men. 
The difficulty has been to select and Stow our packages from a warchouse over-full with 
good things. No selection would have pleased everybody: we hope at least that what 
we have chosen will please some, whether they travel with us for the first or for the 
hundredth time. A label tied to the end of each package gives the date of its first journey. 


But the Horn has been blown, and the Horses are Stamping in the yard, fretting to be 


away. Greetings to all of you, world wide! 
oaren i 


Sometime Carrier to Yarmouth now 
Driver of ‘©The Family Coach.” 


ОЕ SOME WHO TOOK THE ROAD 
BEFORE US 


A Man GnzarLY BELOVED - = 
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Т^ КІЕМОЅ, who have pardon'd us, Stay and stoop down on us, 
і Stumbling to substance your Picardy dreams. 
Be ye our bedesmen, too patient to frown on us, 
Training and tuning your blundering teams. 
Men shall take heart that the first of their Brotherhood 
Loved not their lives to the death, to maintain 
England’s uncoveting, coveted motherhood 
Faithful and free from un-neighbourly stain. 


Knit by your names, and alert to your phrases, 
Eastward and Westward, а sonship shall stand, 
Pitting the map with pure pools of your praises, 
Taking the road at your call and command. 
Pyramids built to bedizen a Ptolemy 
Wind and sand feed upon, ages attack. 
Foursquare a monument lives to your memory; 
Aye, and shall live, when your brasses are black. 


Birthday Festival, 1928 (Vol. VII, January 1929). 
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А МАМ GREATLY BELOVED 


Т TURN from this bewildering generation to tell the Story of а man whose cast 
4 оё charaéter was well known to me; for all our days, from boyhood up, were 
friendly. Under the shadow of his death I wrote my memory of him; but in a hap 
of war, the pages were all lost; so that I shall now be fecling in what follows not 
only for the man but for the manuscript. What I then said I have forgotten; but 
him I shall not forget, were my life far longer than I anticipate; for more than any 
other, his ways and mine lay interwoven. 


We were at school together, mere day-boys, to and fro. Curb your contempt, 
Great Schools on the night-nursery system! As baptism by sprinkling is а weak 
alternative to the righteous rigours of immersion, yet may avail good Christians; 
so the day-boy is not necessarily a disaster, though sprinkled only with the spirit 
of the school. Picture, without more ado, two small preparatory schoolboys, 
unkempt to the verge of infamy, each with а satchel loaded with the lower rungs 
of knowledge. Pendlebury and Pantin, Gepp and Arnold, Bouet and Maclear, 
formed (when thus concentrated) a rcady and well-weighted weapon, with which 
emphasis might be imparted to any wayside prohibition. The two small consorts 
held their course together to catch the confluence of the tide sct Schoolwards, not 
dawdling until the corner of Auriol Road was reached, whence the great face of 
the School clock could be scen, and the period of permissible delay assessed. Picture 
their respective fathers, ten minutes later, hurrying more methodically for the smoky 
passage of the Metropolitan; and you have the only form of “ Forty years on” 
to which most Town-boys are predestined, until we discover the Empire; and, at 
the present rate, we shall not discover the Empire until we have lost it. 


True, we had our episodes of excitement, which our fathers could hardly share. 
With seventeen as our united ages, there was, one afternoon, on our way to School, 
the Startling intelligence that a diabolical boy, named Hardy, had been provoked 
into the murder of a policeman exactly opposite the Kensington Stores. Under 
the convenient cover of last night's fog, he had buried his victim with despatch, 
and the paving-Stone which he had prised up for the purpose of the interment 
was manifestly uneven. We inspected it with some deliberation. At School 
Prayers that very evening, Hardy was (so our friend told us) to be publicly birched 
and expelled, and handed over forthwith for execution to a detachment of police- 
men Still surviving and eager to avenge their colleague. Cecil and I faced these 
facts together at the ages of nine and eight. Nothing, we dimly felt, from what 
we knew of Hardy, would so well become him in his twelve years of life as his 
leaving of it. I think we were fir& drawn closely and consciously together in the 
shadow of this astounding crime; and though, as time drew on, it appeared that 
the police had not missed one of their number, the dark secret of his disappearance 
was shared by none but the two of us. А small boy's self-discipline is his iron 
code of keeping a secret against all-comers. 


In school-work, later on, Cecil and I were not much together. Our sea-routes 
separated on either side of that equator which girds the sultry climes of education. 
Mine led me to the more temperate zone of Mediterranean lore and literature. 
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His lay across the thirsty sands of "inks": but, out of hours, we still were one, 
and learnt our London side by side—one fat boy and one freckled. The freckled 
one led always; for he had already begun to devclop a bump of locality which 
reduced policemen to stammering ineptitude, and an adaptability for the colour of 
his circumstances which was as a cloak of inoffensiveness to his insatiate curiosity. 
Few pilgrims can hope to invade London more intimately than two London school- 
boys with their Saturdays to spare. Boys in School caps will naturally behave 
themselves; but it is the function of the schoolboy to follow all clues to information, 
and to run short of pennics in the process. Under these conditions we proceeded 
at our leisure to make London more or less our own, from Richmond down to 
Rotherhithe. Avoiding its churches and its public monuments, unless sufficientl 
supplied with tortuous Stairs and dizzy balustrades, we concentrated on the ee 
hands shops, the stations, and the shipping. 


Years after, these habits had landed us in a method of summer holidays so peculiar 
that it may be worth recording. Cecil had gone Straight from school into London 
life and labour, and was the industrial equivalent of a “ јаскегоо” in a famil 
affair—the manufacture of paint in Plaistow. From this, an annual fortnight at 
first, and subsequently three weeks, was ample holiday, which for nine successive 
years we never failed to spend together. Our method was meticulous. So many 
holidays (we felt) were spoiled by over-planning. A man decides where he will 
go, what it will cost him, what luggage he can have for convoy; and all the 
doors of chance are barred and bolted. Our plans, however never varied. We 
would visit the world for a fortnight with £5. 


On the day of our departure—usually on a Saturday—we would lunch together 
at the Cheshire Cheese. Thereafter we would visit in order those termini which 
owned trains running to a seaport. If no train were ready, we were forbidden by 
our code to linger; but shook the dust of such delay from us, and made our way to 
the next Station; until finally we should surprise in the act of Starting a train that 
would conveniently convey us to the coast. A train boarded in motion meant a 
peculiarly good beginning. Failing all other fortune, there was always the Pool, 
with its fast fish-carriers from the Dogger Bank, or its General Steam and Batavier 
Boats for Rotterdam and Antwerp. By such devices, we found our way to Spain or 
Scheveningen, and once for a fortnight’s trawling on the North Sea. Our longest 
took us to Turnu Severino, far below Vienna, for £2 17s. 6d., with a bedroom 
built of packing cases all up the Rhine, and a motley medley of nationalities all 
down the Danube; our shortest holiday in mileage was the delivery of a motor boat 
from Oulton Broad to Poole. This last episode was characteristic of Cecil, and 
should have a couple of paragraphs to itself. Times were hard with us in того, 
and a long journey not to be thought of. Cecil had therefore secured by private 
treaty a commission to convey a thirty-foot motor auxiliary boat, decked-in forward, 
from its owner at Yarmouth to its purchaser at Poole. The first tidings I had of 
this was a summary wire: ‘‘S.S. Sayonara, Oulton Broad, bring alarum clock, bunch 
bananas.” Equipped with these explicit instructions, I made my way to Lowestoft 
and my purchases on arrival. With the alarum clock all set going in a small square 


cardboard box and the bananas also suitably disguised, I spent some time searching 
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for the Sayonara at the sea-end of Oulton Broad. Failing there and in the gathering 
dusk, I came to the sea jetty itself, along which many craft were moored. On the 
jetty Stood a constable, with his East Anglican mind filled—had I but known it— 
with William Le Quex and the Daily Mails prognostications of an ЕаЯ-соаЯ 
invasion. (1 would not blame him for the world; by now, who knows?) He 
asked my business. I explained the objeét of the search; but he was resolute that 
no such boat lay normally beneath his charge. I volubly insisted on my hope; and 
together we moved far out along a jetty that I might hail a boat which I believed to 
be the Sayonara. From the very edge of thc quay I hailed it, when suddenly the 
brown-paper parcel in my left hand became vibrant with another voice. The throaty 
notes of an unsuspected alarum, muffled by a box secreted in brown-paper, are 
an alarm indeed. The constable gripped me by the collar, prepared in a moment 
to precipitate the spy and his petard into the profundity of ocean. With the aid 
of the telegram, a visiting card, and something more scduétive—I am not in the 
habit of buying my acquittal in beer—I succeeded in escaping; but I have wondered 
in the years between what that policeman ultimately Бейсуе4. Myself, I took train 
to Harwich, where I found the Sayonara at last, and reached her in a canvas 
collapsible dinghy, which took two to hold it open, while the third man paddled 
hard. 


А week of wet weather, and we were Still anchored in the Orwell. Even Cedl's 
spirits were not proof against inaction; and nothing would content him but a 
vow taken then and there that we would board the Hook boat that Sunday night 
and sec where it might lead us for a few days, while the weather had ume to 
improve. The conditions of this escapade were stringent. We were to visit as many 
countries as we could keep awake for; we were not to close our eyes from landing 
until the homeward run; we were to order no food except omelettes, and not to 
repeat the same variety. On Thursday we came back having visited Holland, Belgium 
and Germany, having consumed twenty-one omclettes in the process, and bringing 
with us a complete change of weather. The next morning, on a falling sea, we 
pushed out across the Rolling Grounds for the Thames Mouth, Cecil emerging from 
time to time from his tending of the petrol engine to be sick each side of the boat 
alternatively. I have met other men who arc good sailormen, but bad sailors; 
I have never met another who could laugh at the acme of his undoing. Ah! Cecil! 


You may have gathered by now that he was furnished with some queer accom- 
plishments for а town-bred fellow. Scouting was scarcely born, but he would have 
walked through any test with honour; and in him humility was so sincere as to 
be utterly unconscious. His humdrum work he had accepted as his duty, and 
schooled himself in technical cfficiency. But far beyond ies: exactitudes of his 
trade he had touched in his prehensile mind whole shores of information on the 
subjects which are the rarities of general knowledge. We may laugh too readily 
at the little books of popular learning which once reposed at a respectful distance 
from the Family Bible. But the ease with which the human voice now travels 
does not mean that the thing said is more worth the saying; and “ Geography and 
the use of the Globes" was a morc painstaking method than any we dare to 


employ to-day. 
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Cecil was primly conscientious in many of his ways; and never abated the habit 
of intelligent questioning. He read travel and exploration widely, and with no 
literary prejudices whatsoever. His self-taught astronomy was first-rate; I remember 
this verdiét once from a competent amateur to whom I took him. Poetry he 
had never plumbed; philosophy was "out of my line altogether "; Art—what his 
sister, an artist by vocation, taught him; Music an adept on a mouth-organ; 
Religion—you shall hear. Meanwhile, his two chief aptitudes were these, a quite 
extraordinary gift for spoken languages, and a habit of physical energy which had 
the whole nerve of the man behind it. As for his gift of tongues, he had lived 
for a while both in France and in Germany; and for him to live without learning 
was unthinkable. Out of school, he was the most persistent scholar, and his mind 
was always at the ready, to piece together fragments and arrest the keyword of an 
unfamiliar conversation. To French and German he added by this means some 
Dutch, some Spanish, more than a little Italian, a few words of modern Greek, 
and a smattering of Roumanian and of Russian. You know the clever fellow, who 
can do nothing with a music score, but whose deft fingers never fail to find the 
chords for an accompaniment? Cecil was just such a one in his improvisations 
on the babel of Europe. He would puzzle over a patois for the first five minutes, 
and then launch out, laughing—as always—at his own mistakes, with a growing 
wonderment in the tones of his interrogator. I can see him thus in sandshoes, 
crumpled trousers, and an old blue jersey, gossiping with a shepherd talking 
Catalan on our way to Andorra, and joking with the Turkish sentries on the Strange 
river-island of Ada Kaleh. Of all this, he thought nothing; but he would listen 
with admiration to his companion's laborious conversation in the worst dog Latin, 
with a courteous Canon of Estergom Cathedral. 


Physically he was insignificant, but with a lifelong habit of pure pertinacity. 
Once or twice I have seen him exhausted, but I have never known him beaten. 
By the side of my discreet timidity he had no nerves and never leaned to creature 
comfort. Yet in all things not essential—when there was no utter necessity to 
push on—he would give way without a word of comment to the sedentary wishes 
of his unwieldly companion. 


To Cecil, life was one huge game, a series of surprises. Entertainments wearied 
him. It meant so much sitting Still; and he was not one by nature who needed 
the box office to provide him with the wherewithal of humour or romance. People 
to-day of all classes seem to assess the fun they are having by the money they are 
spending on it. With Cecil, cheapness was no fetish, but just part of the fun. 
Athletics had little interest for him. If made to play a game, he would do so with 
good temper and some native skill; but wind and weather and all things that 
moved in earth and sea and sky exulted him, and Mr. Greatheart would have loved 
him surely, for he would have found him, like Mr. Valiant-for Truth, “а man of 


his hands.” 


I remember one Easter Monday at my home, new built in the New Forest, when 
the choice lay between tennis, which he had no time for, and gardening, which 
I knew he loathed. Now Cecil was ready for anything, from pitch-and-toss to 
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manslaughter. The day had been an ideal one hitherto. At fave o'clock that 
morning he had remembered that there were other ways of travelling the distance 
between London and Beaulieu than by train, and had already bethought himself 
of the ruins of what had once been a car on the reconstruction of which he had 
been busy in his spare time. This object, named (if I remember rightly) 
“Collapsible Charlie," he had pushed into the road; he had then coaxed it with 
white magic to cover one hundred miles by Bank Holiday breakfast time. Му 
father, knowing Cecil's temperament, prescribed the digging of a ten-foot well 
behind the tennis lawn. Cecil agreed with eagerness; but as the day was hot, 
suggested to me privately that digging was an art as old as Adam, and that there 
were more effective ways of making holes. Dynamite, for example, blew down- 
wards, and an adjusted charge would save time and pleasc the village. Had I any 
dynamite about me? Well, as I hadn't, the next best thing was to obtain its con- 
Sutuents from three chemists, not too adjacent, and compound our own. It would 
save time in the long run, and do the job neatly. I argued vainly that the nearest 
chemist was six miles away, and that all shops were shut. He pointed out that 
if the well was urgent, the dynamite to urge it became also a matter of urgency. 
We were justified in knocking up any chemist on such a mission, though its actual 
nature could not be disclosed. We positively Started, and ran the wreck to 
Lyndhurst. Within the chemist’s shop, behind the dull light of drawn blinds, 
Cecil asked blandly for constituent number one. The thing was not in Stock, and 
with polite distress Cecil emerged crestfallen to coax the contraption home. From 
tea-time onwards, I can sce him slaving to make up for lost time. Far into the 
ов night, with the aid of one spluttering headlight and a ЯаЫе lantern, we 

ug our pit in the light gravel. At сїрїї fect or so we came on water, sank a box 
to bind it, and had a midnight supper then and there with a tin of sardines and 
some Oliver biscuits. Which feast concluded Cecil drove through the night to 
work at Plaistow next morning. 


The deeper things than surface wells, what can I say about them? We were 
confirmed together, and when we parted afterwards, I fear I only remember 
Cecil saying: “ Oh, I forgot—our cat had kittens yesterday!” Long years after, 
I remembered this, when told (among the private anecdotes of the Abbey) what 
Edward VII. had said on coming out from the Thanksgiving service for his recovery 
in 1888. But perhaps, as Talleyrand averred, words are chiefly given us to conceal 
our state of mind. І ат writing of my friend, not as a tract, but truly; and would 
not claim for him a meditative grasp of the unseen, which was not in his nature. 
He had beliefs, and lived them more forcibly than most of us. But Church once 
again meant Stillness, and time consumed with nothing tangible to show. In my 
early days of fervour I would take him with me, but when I went to Oxford, he 
found himself part owner of a small racing yacht at Richmond and spent his week- 
ends at the Canoe Club. At this Stage of our friendship I was in no condition to 
point him skywards, for by my second year at Oxford I was myself adrift, and 
could hardly complain that he was riding more and more loosely to his moorings. 
My real distress was that the tide under him was shallowing; for a life aground 
in littleness is in a far sadder $tate than any soul far out on the high seas. 
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Cecil's work at the time was irksome beyond utterance. Не was by now in that 
intermediate position where he had responsibility without authority. Blame reached 
him undiluted, but credit scarcely filtered down so far. The more extensive the 
concern, the more common is this Stage of petty suffering: and it is corrosive 
rather than disciplinary to the eagerness of a junior who has set himself to his 
career in earnest. We do not know what bitterness of spirit politely cashes our 
cheques, or renders our accounts with rubber compliments. Anticipating legisla- 
tion, the firm had gone forward to provide a range of baths for their workmen, 
whereby the ill effects of the various processes of paint manufacture might be 
discounted. The baths were in a range of cubicles with catches to each door, 
securing privacy for the occupants. These catches gave Cecil a pernickety problem; 
for some of the older workmen, indifferent to industrial hygiene, would shut their 
doors and scat themselves for a Statutory period beside their baths, engaged with 
pipe and newspaper. The English temper reacts against the ethics of precaution, 
more especially when the аА edict is administered by a junior subaltern. 
How well we learnt it later! But at the time, Cecil was finely frenzied over it, 
blamed by both sides, and humorously desperate. 


By this time I had attached myself to the tail of that mot Christian Comet which 
led far wiser men to Bermondsey. Neither Across the Bridges nor A Student 
т Arms had yet been written, but the Franciscan figure of Dr. Stansfeld* had 
passed like the Pied Piper through the ’Varsity and bidden us to the Boys’ Clubs 
at " Dockhead,” “Gordon” and "Decima." Myself, I could contribute nothing 
to the spirit of that spot, and was as much out of place as ап American arriving 
at Oberammergau by acroplane. But one thing “ Bermers " owes me: I took Cecil 
down there for his first few visits. The only non-Oxford man at the time enlisted, 
he was shy (as he could be) at the beginning; but after a few poSt-mortems on the 
leg of mutton at Riley Street and the discovery of some of his own boy messengers 
in the Clubs, I was only a clog in the proceedings. Men yawned at the Canoe Club 
and wondered after him. His bed at home, ornamented with the text Nicht 
Hinauslehnen (Do not lean out), once Stolen on a jaunt in Germany, knew him 
less regularly than ever; and high in a half-crown attic, sublimely and insecurely 
perched beside the Pool, he set up with some others а most al fresco cStablishment, 
with sardines and sundry sausages, and milk fetched in your shirt-sleeves from a shop 
secreted among the warchouses and tanneries. 


St monumentum requieris, circumspice. Most of his Club boys died in the same 
war as he, and yet I fancy it will be some while yet in Bermondsey before his 
memory is clean gone for ever. His contribution was so distinct from that of 
the budding servant in Church or State, who manned the pre-war philanthropies 
of Oxford. Naive to the verge of imbecility, spontaneous and unstudied, his utter 
identification with their moods, their jests and jeers, their heroism and humour, 
endeared him to them with less impediment than any. He Stood alone among his 
brother workers, more capable, more brilliant than he, as having no theory to 

* An account, by Alec Paterson, of Dr. Stansfeld and the Oxford Medical Mission (now Oxford aud 
Bermondsey Club) appeared in the Тос Н JouRNAr in June and July, 1924. Alec Patersou’s Across 


the Bridges was first published in 1911, about the time Cecil and ‘Tubby arrived in Bermondsey; for 
the Student in Arms see р. 17. 
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explain, no moralising axe to grind, no notcs to take, no book to write, no categories 
of conduct to assess. Alone again, in that he knew more than a little of their 
working conditions by first-hand experience, the insecurity of their tenure, the ugly 
menace of a curt dismissal when the end of the blind alley is reached. As a social 
worker, the undergraduate has an élan all his own; but it was Cecil who first 
showed me that a City need not rest all its boys’ work on the student classes. Maybe 
we ask too much of them, and tempt them to lay their gifts on every wayside altar. 
Once win the City’s sportsmen, the honourable train-bands, the juniors of the 
We$t; and not a boy in Bermondsey or Bow necd lack the friend he needs. 


And the reaction? Sobering, no doubt, but none the worse for that. At the 
present pace of increased expenditure and decreasing ability to live quictly and 
work and save, two evils tend more and morc to become normal among our junior 
men. The first of these is debt, no longer viewed with much distaste. Legislate 
(as we may and should) against the moncylender, our City juniors are in little 
better case as a class than the pathetic Bengali, “ failed B.A.," so surely in the 
clutches of the Pathan or Kabuli. True, the banks have a drastic code for dealing 
with any junior officer of theirs who contracts outside debt. No circumstances 
can extenuate, and no frank confession make dubitable his dismissal. Sccing their 
responsibility to the public, the bankers’ attitude is not surprising; but their by-law 
is a bludgeon which would not be so often needed if the banks were not themselves 
grave offenders in the second department of the junior's difficulties. 


The second matter is the average age of marriage, which has risen in England 
since the war from twenty-three and a half to nearly twenty-seven. Now the 
agricultural and industrial worker is Still marrying young, and the heightened age 
is mainly due to the refusal of big businesses to grant a marrying wage at a marrying 
age to the blackcoated classes. It is difficult enough, as prices Stand, for a bank 
officer to marry at thirty, and we are thus, it seems, content to rob some of the 
most serviceable Stock that survived the war of children begotten before middle 
age sets in. Meantime we fill our cities with compulsory and embittered cclibates. 
It is a matter for more exact enquiry, but I for onc would urge that every whole- 
somely conducted business should aim at enabling its employees to marry, if they 
wish to, soon after twenty-five. To deny the right persistently is to injure the 
race irreparably; and our stock is none too plentiful in the world, nor ever were 
its characteristics in greater demand. Meanwhile there can be no wiser course than 
to urge the practice of Social Service as a normal weckly duty upon every young 
man capable of such responsibility. Не will be the wiser father for having handled 
a Scout Troop or a Boys’ Club, and the saner in his citizenship for the insight thus 
afforded into conditions far different from his own. Мо man, unless defective or 
uncontrolled, has any right to be thought a sportsman or a gentleman who has 
not cultivated some unselfish hobby or disinterested interest. “‘ You were always 
a good man of business,” said Scrooge to Marley's Ghost. “ Business," the Ghost 
replied. ‘‘Mankind was my business! The common welfare was my business! 
The transactions of this money-changing hole were but one drop in the ocean of 
my business! ” 
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The discerning reader will have long ago observed the tortuous charaéter of these 
recollections. In New Zealand, they tell of certain uncertificated mariners who 
pursue a coastal trade, finding their bearings only by recognising the barking of 
the various dogs which уз; the herds upon the coastal hills. As a biographer 
of my friend, I am no morc skilled than these “ dog-barking skippers,” for I sail 
by no charted course, but simply from this memory to that. 


The rest is best said quickly. In September, 1914, Cecil went out as an inter- 
preter, and took part in the retreat from Antwerp. From the Interpreter’s branch 
he was transferred to Ordnance, and thence again to Railway Transport. In eigh- 
teen months he rose from ‘‘checker”’ to Second-in-Command at Calais, whence 
once or twice he came to Poperinghe to see me. Once I repaid his visits, and 
found myself beside him one dark night emerging from an inspeétion of Dunkirk 
Docks. The old French sentry challenged us, and went so far as to enforce his 
demand for the password with a levelled bayonet. Cecil, quite unperturbed, leant 
forward lightly, and, with a courteous apology, unhooked the old man’s lantern 
from his waist belt. With the other hand he extracted from his pocket а school- 
boy's collection of tram tickets and String; for on the corner of one tram ticket 
he had written the password for the day. This with becoming gravity he then 
pronounced, returning the lantern and the saving ticket to the astonished "Territorial. 
Thus we passed out togcther. 


By this time the comparative safety of his work had grown more and more 
insufferable. He applied for leave to join the Air Force, and was refused as indis- 
pensable. At last persistence had its way. He dropped two Stars with joy, and 
carried his marvellous nerve and eyesight, his skilled cartography, his delicate delight 
in every trick and mood of high-powered engincs—and they have many—to his last 
episode of war. In half the usual time he was a certified Observer. Then followed 
his Pilot’s wings, though over the official age to gain them. From a fall (of some 
4,000 feet in all) upon the Somme he was taken up for dead, and only asked 
“ Who's been turfing over the sky? "—he had fallen free of his machine, upon his 
face. Returned to England, and rallying marvellously, he was appointed instructor 
and Flight Commander at a Western Station, never losing the life of a pupil. One 
Autumn day in 1917, when I was home on leave, he few over with three other 
single-seaters to scc me. One pupil made a poor descent into a field Studded with 
pensive cows and ringed with trees. Cecil first Straffed, then laughed, then climbed 
into the cockpit and flew the solo somehow to its proper berth. Later we said 


good-bye; and something in his mien then told me that it was likely to be good-bye 
indeed. 


Once, more he forced his way to France, joining this time the terribly honourable 
Night-Flying Corps. On May 16th, 1918, he piloted a great new Handley-Page 
to bomb submarine bases at Bruges. Caught in some cunning wire, they crashed 
to carth; and were dragged dead and dying from the wrecked fuselage to make a 
photograph so fearful that, when I saw it, six months later, a friend had to walk 
me to and fro far into the night till kind exhaustion quieted me. Two days after 
his death, the German Air Force took possession, and buried them near Captain 
Fryatt in the Steinbrugge Cemetery of Bruges. 


ІІ 


Though for four years of war in bondage with her children, no grave hurt was 
done to the sweet City of the Counts of Flanders; and for those of us who were 
Stationed in the Salient, the thought of Bruges lying beyond the desolation was a 
faint parable of Paradise. Then, in 1919, Bruges was Paradise Regained; and year 
by year, our ever-growing pilgrimage from among the houschold of Toc H would 
find its way thither, to the Panier d'Or, coaxing gendarmerie to a kindlier tolerance 
of the final “ Auld Lang Syne” in the Grand Place. But our truc trysting place 
was in the military area of the Cemetery, where, among hundreds of neat Unter- 
seebooten graves, there Stood the crosses of Cecil and his companions. To-day, 
they are there no longer; they are a trifle nearer home. If you would find them 
now, you must pick your way down from Hill 60, by the side of the tiny railway. 
Ten minutes Stumbling will bring you to a narrow Strip of almost English green- 
sward,* where with no great concourse round him, the form of my best friend 
lies hid. If his spirit is Still the same, if he has not (like Browning's tortured saint), 
“ forgot it all,” there must be a little thrill of laughter that they should have laid 
him—a good railwayman in his time—so near that most placid of created things, 
a Belgian branch line. 


Dean Swift speaks somewhere of a madman who claimed to be able to extract 
sunbeams from cucumbers; yet at least the sun has touched the cucumber bed 
more often than it has visited a paint factory in Plaistow. None the less, what 
the madman claimed, Cecil had indeed achieved; and where he moved, the drabbest 
detail of the working life showed full of unexpected colour. Across twenty years 
І can see him now, one night in Rotherhithe Street, when the awful alternative 
of bed-time was Stirring in cur minds at midnight, parry the disintegration of his 
party by the explanation that no one was rcally tired, but only tired of talking. 
* Let us now do something worth while." With this, he dragged in a bath-tray 
and poured into it some six inches of water. In this he launched his bowler hat, 
and using the sides of the bath as parallel bars, balanced himself head downwards 
above the water. From this position he explained that bobbing for bowlers was 
a manly version of the old bobbing for apples, that competitors who felt themselves 
physically at a disadvantage could employ others to hold the bath from upsetting, 
and even to hold their feet on high. The real art was now to lower yourself on 
your hands in such a manner that the head might be firmly inserted in the bowler 
hat. Which done, competitors would endeavour to complete the arc of the somer- 
sault, retaining hat upon head. For the next hour, the moist game went on, until 
the bath was spilt for the second time, and the bowler reduced to so much sea-weed. 
So passed а Nox Ambrosiana. Yet of that midnight party in Rotherhithe Street, 
there is no other pen than this one left scratching. Аг lea&t Cecil was right in 
his diagnosis. We have talked long enough, let us now do something worth while. 
And, if the world is upside down, we are like to be topsy-turvey, too. The somer- 
sault may cure you, for then you will no longer have the world at your feet, but 
(like a Christian Atlas) you will find yourself sustaining it above your head. So 
Cecil Rushton found the joy of service. In the end, as Jeannie Deans observed, it 
is not what we have done for ourselves, but what we have done for others, that 
we shall think upon most pleasantly. Товву. 


* Larch Wood Railway Cutting Cemetery, two miles, as the crow flies, South-East of Ypres. 
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A Note: The Editor's blue pencil drops from his hand аз he reads the proofs of Tubby’s 
pen-picture of Cecil Rushton, and he falls into the first person singular. For I knew 
Cecil; I lived with him and loved him. More accurately, he came to live with me—for 
the “half-crown attic, sublimely’ and insecurely perched beside the Pool," was precisely 
a quarter of my own little house in Rotherhithe. The other attic was occupied by the 
third member of our household, who also has joined the Elder Brethren: the two tiny, 
crazy lower rooms were shared by us three, and saw many a queer party under Cecil’s 
Inspiration. In the first attic the Nicht Hinauslehnen notice hung over Cecil’s bed, and 
the alarum clock (christened “ Albert") Stcod within reach—except when, on а watch- 
chain of String, it travelled in Cecil’s coat pocket; my own camp bed was in the other 
corner of the same bare and cheerful room. More often than not the attic was cmpty, 
and we.two werc sleeping (when Cecil slept) on the big, open, wooden balcony over- 
hanging the Thames. And there were nights when sleep was frankly abandoned: “ Ler’s 
walk to the crack," Cecil would say, and so we set off to reach the place in the middle 
of Tower Bridge, where the roadway opens for shipping to pass. The “crack” was, 
in truth, just the starting-point: we would pass the small hours chatting with the engineer 
in the stifling Stokchold of a steamer at Billingsgate, and sce the dawn come up in China- 
town, whence (laden with a jar of incredible pickles and two dozen dried oysters spitted 
on a bamboo, bargained for in improvised Chinese) we would return in time for breakfast. 


His energy went beyond us all. His spontancity was amazing: we shall not meet its 
match. Every night’s conversation was rich with impromptu absurdities; but ask him to 
write them down, and they froze on the nib of his pen. The most commonplace detail 
in the life of Bermondsey might, in Cecil's hands, become “the prelude to adventure ”; 
but present him with a considered plan, and he had little use for it. Bermondsey boys 
expected the unexpected every time he came into the Club—and they generally got it. 
One incident after another, of which Cecil was the hero, comes to mind now. One 
reference only—Tubby has mentioned Andorra, and it was a year before their trip thither 
together that Cecil walked into my room in Bermondsey on a summer night, saying, 
abruptly: “ Соте to Andorra." “ Rightho,” I answered, “ where is it?” “I haven't 
the slightest idea," he said. “ Ме Start next Wednesday." And Start we did, a раму 
of five. Cecil laid plans as for the South Pole, ordered maps from Paris, made us buy all 
sorts of Strange kit, designed a carrier for our packs (happily it never matured!), consisting 
of a plank supported on three pairs of perambulator wheels (“ cheap—portable—warranted 
to climb the Himalayas”), and then turned up at Charing Cross for departure in his 
ordinary office suit and wearing a bowler hat which he eventually hung on the frontier- 
summit of the Pyrenees. From the first night of our trek, when he lay on a French 
hillside and played the Marseillaise on a mouth organ “until the rain Stops” (which it 
didn't for twenty-four hours), until the last, when he led us into the crowded dining-room 
of a fashionable hotel in Barcelona—in “ full evening dress," chiefly distinguished by а 
trailing scarlet sash and shepherd's sandals—Cecil was the inexhaustible impetus of the 
expedition. "Trekking and camping, with their little fatigues and minor mishaps, always 
provide the index to a man's character. And Cecil showed us the leadership and 
endurance, the downright skill, the infectious light-heartedness and unselfishness, which 
—so few years after—were to win him his place among the Elder Brethren. 


May I end this intrusion by quoting from a letter which I find I wrote from Poperinghe 
to Bermondsey friends in 1918: “Т dropped in one afternoon to see Tubby Clayton, 
the ' Bishop of Pop,’ one of the padres a the war, and he grceted me with the words: 
‘Cecil is gone.’ I don't think either of us said anything for a little while. We just sat 
and remembered a great many things about ‘Rush’; and if he had come into the little 
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canvas hut (Talbot House was closed during this bad time and Tubby in extle) through 
the window or by any opening but the right one at that moment, I think we should have 
found it the most natural thing in the world. . . . He was so much more than the 
most astounding humorist we have ever met—or there might be only a crop of good stories 
of him left to us instead of the great love wc have for him. Perhaps we once thought of 
his life as a shallow, noisy Stream; some of us looked—though not often—into the deep 
and quiet water that was always there. For Rush was the shyest soul alive when it came 
to himself. He was one of the most unselfish, but he never made a song about it. 
Looking back, I think that each of us who knew him well in Bermondsey can call to 
mind some little thing, something so simple that wc hadn't thought of it before, that 
Rush did for us. It all seemed so natural when he did it that we took it as a matter 
of course, and never thanked him for it. . . . He found in Bermondsey some of the 
old things—hopes and beliefs and happiness—of which he had begun to lose track. He 
found priceless opportunities of letting off Steam, not only by saying things at which we 
shall never forget to laugh, but by doing things. He was always doing things, the 
wildest things, the kindest things. И is unthinkable that he is not doing them Still; such 
men as Rush do not die. No brighter or simpler or more beautiful spirit has passed from 
our Clubs to join the rest of us." —B. В. ( Fol. V, August, 1927). 


HERBERT FLEMING 


Y ERBERT JAMES FLEMING was born on January 1, 1873. He became a scholar 

E of Pembroke College, Oxford, and was ordained in 1897; he was curate of St. Mary's, 
South Shields 1897-99; vicar of South Petherton, Somersct, 1899-1902. In 1902 he became 
a Chaplain to the Forces and served at Aldershot 1902-04, at Ballincollig 1904-06, at 
Woolwich 1906-07, in Crete 1907-09, at Gibraltar 1909-11. In the War he became Senior 
Chaplain to the Guards Division when it was first formed in France, and as such he 
dedicated the Guards’ Memorial when it was unveiled on the Horse Guards’ Parade on 
October 16, 1926. He was twice mentioned in dispatches, and created a C.M.G. in 1916. 
After the War he was Chaplain of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 1918-22, at 
Shorncliffe 1922-23, and last at the Royal Hospital, Chelsca, 1923 to the end. He became 
Honorary Administrative Padre of Toc H in 1923, and was also Padre of Mark II and 
Chelsea Branches. He died suddenly on the afternoon of November 17, 1926, while 
watching, among his old friends of “The Shop," the Rugby match between Woolwich 
and Sandhurst on the Richmond Athletic Ground. 

What follows was read by Tubby as a “ Bidding Prayer ” before the Prayer for the Church 
at the Communion Service at All Hallows on Sunday, November 21, 1926. 
We that would eat the Divine Bread, and drink Love Incorruptible, appear this 
day not empty-handed. For one who has often Stood and offered at this old altar 
the sacrifice of Praise, whose lips and hands have fed us with Word and Sacrament, 
whose mind has long been busy with our cares, has passed to be with Him in 
whose company he even here so greatly delighted. 


Even here, Herbert loved nothing more than to speak of his Lord, and to set 
his feet in the print of His shoe; to gather His words and share them with the 
hungry, to desire His Countenance, and to lead us, one by one, or hand in hand, 
rich and poor, a Family indeed, to the light of the only Life his heart was set upon. 
From that same Life here lifted Herbert had drawn much already, in many patient 

ears of personal consecration. He was gentle. Did we ever know him harsh in 
Judgment? He was patient. Did any one of us know him eager to have done 
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with us. He was meck. Yet the Strongest felt his sway. Не was knit to growing 
weakness, as his days went on. Yet who more free of pity for himself, more full 
of it for others? As a natural man, he was girt with great constancy and courage, 
and a certain smouldering fire lay, never quite extinguished, beneath his outward 
equanimity. But nature and grace go и in hand when the whole life is dipped 
in Jordan day by day. He was indced a man of prayer and praise, who neat 
on heights so long that he did not think of them as high at all. Now he has 
passed over, well-nigh dry shod; for he lived long by the riverside, and its tide was 
low and loving to him. Yet there was no time for words, but only for a beckon 
of farewell to his friends and fellow-servants. 


Why his summons was so urgent, we know not now; but we shall know hereafter. 
It must have been a great need which only he, a friend of so many souls yonder, 
could meet to their advantage. Perhaps the Guards were ordered into action in 


some sublime endcavour, and asked one thing—to have him with them. Perhaps 
some group of backward, wayward learners were aching for his gleaming gifts of 
courtesy and patience. We may be sure that five minutes after death all men know 
that God is true; but many are sore put to it to sce the Step they then must take 
towards Him. They discover themselves to be dunces, and they would make 
amends. So God’s Love gave them in their need this gentle teacher, who would 


nurture them into the truc knowledge, now that debates and doubts were ended. 


For us his going is an act of confidence, which will seal us every one to see that 
his work here does not crumble away. His pupils must now tcach others; his 
converts turn many to rightcousness. 

And straight was the path of gold for him, 
And the need of a world of men for me— 

But not mercly the need for their companionship; rather the need that I, who 
have known Herbert, may be ready to share with others the lessons of his life, 
the profit of his tranquil tireless aid with mine. 


He died, as he would have wished, upon the touch-line, watching a younger 
generation pack down to a great, clean game, every mood and movement of which 
was intimately known to him. Не is on the touch-line of our lives for good. 


Hither we therefore come to the trySting-place where Jesus has tarried for His 
own all down the ages. We come to-day with the richness of one more reunion 
laid up in heaven; with one more human friend gone to help Christ prepare a place, 
where усе there is room; with one more voice to echo—“ if it were not so, I would 
have told you "; with one more magnet to draw us to the Master, who is too wise 
to mourn when one more priest thus passes to his great “ Well done”; with one 
more aid in understanding the eternal Reality of God behind the ebb and flow. 
See how only yesterday we parted from Herbert, and already we begin to meet 
again; for Jesus on the threshold brings our true friends with Him. 


Therefore, in solemn truth these are the Four Points of this most Starry Sacra- 
ment—Communion: Thanksgiving: Memorial: Sacrifice. Yea, and let us ourselves, 
being gathered in concord, with intentness of heart, cry unto Christ as from one 
soul сагпс у that we also may be partakers of His great and glorious promises. 
(Vol, IV, December, 1926). 
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“LUDO” 


Sır Lupovic СнАвгЕз Porter, К.С.1.Е., К.С.5.1., entered the Indian Civil Service т 1887. 
He retired, with a very distinguished career behind him, after the war, and lapsed into the 


idleness of London Clubland. And then he found Toc H and much besides:— 


Y? ARLY in July, 1927, one old friend, watching with discontent this process of 
ineptitude, challenged him after lunch at the Club to go to Church next 
Sunday. Ludo loved bets; and since a bet was offered he must needs accept it, and 
investigate later the conditions laid down. (He duly arrived at All Hallows the 
following Sunday for Evensong). Ап hour later he was shaking hands upon his 
re-emergence, and as he did so pulled a card out of his waistcoat pocket and gave it 
to the parson. No thought on either side was then exchanged, but he himself asked 
when he might come to lunch. The parson, still shaking hands with others, suggested 
Tuesday. . . On Tuesday, therefore, Ludo came to lunch. Pulpit and pew sat 
side by side within the ancient hall of the Bakers' Company. . . After an hour, 
they re-adjourned to a Porch Room apparently over-Stocked with pus waiting to 
be dealt with. Among the rest there came a man from India, age about thirty, 
carrying a note of introduction from a senior member whosc name was known to 
Ludo. The parson, opening the letter and seeing the headed address read no further, 
but gave it, with the man to be interviewed, to his guest. Ludo read on, and found 
а set of circumstances that roused much thought. This was no put-up job, no clerical 
device whereby his smouldering sense of usclessness might be fanned into а flame of 
ardour. The thing had simply happened. Here was something quite acute and 
agonising affecting two English lives. . . То say this case took all the afternoon 
would be an understatement. It took six months of Ludo's subtlest handling. . . 
But other problems pressed as urgently. The Porch Room filled and emptied 
and refilled. Ludo Stayed on to tea, and then Stayed on for supper; Stayed on into 
the night, just working alongside, seeing all sorts, putting in this wise word and that, 
bringing his worldly knowledge and experience to bear in a new way. 

At two o'clock in the morning he left me to find a cab. He found one at Fenchurch 
Street, and then drove back to Tower Hill and clambered up the six long flights of 
Stairs, and put his head half round the door, and said with infinite aloofness: “ji 
suppose you have Communion sometimes here? ” 

“Yes, we do, sometimes,” I replied, “in five hours’ time from now, to be exact.” 

“Then may I соте?” he said, “ I have not been for twenty-six years.” 

I muttered something, falling back, as Englishmen do when pressed, upon a 
proverb; only my proverb was what Bunyan calls the blessed sixth of John. Next 
morning Ludo came—in fact, I doubt if he went home at all. I only saw him 
kneeling; and he knelt on and on after the Peace was said. By and by he came in to 
breakfast, and from that hour signed on. . . TUBBY. 

For the next nine months, the last of his life, Ludo was а new man and his happiness was 
wonderful to all his friends. His busy work as our first “ Commissioner for India” proved 
to be the foundation of the Toc H Overseas Office. In March, 1928, he had a słroke and 
passed over. His last letter to Tubby summed up his new-found secret in three words— 
“ Liberavit animam meam " —" He has delivered my soul.” 

( Vol. VIII, March, 1930, an extract only). 
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A STUDENT IN ARMS 


ce evening in 1911 a newcomer sat drinking cocoa in the untidy Common 

Room (now no more than a memory in a few minds) at Riley Street, 
Bermondsey. The little company among whom he found himsclf half at ease 
were Oxford men who had grown very close together in the common work of 
boys’ clubs in South London and common life in that mo& dear and dirty part of 
the world. The newcomer had just spent his first evening looking at one or two 
of our clubs and was going to sleep his first night in our long dormitory: he 
announced his intention of Staying an indefinite number of nights, perhaps wceks, 
perhaps longer, and of doing any job we could offer him in the place. And at 
rst sight both he and we had some doubts (though we didn't tell each other so 
until long afterwards) as to whether he would fit into our little society which had 
grown so intimate by long practice. He was somehow different; he didn’t seem 
quite to “belong.” One or two things about him were a little disconcerting. 
To begin with, when he looked you Straight in the face—as he was wont to do— 
his eyes had а Strangely penetrating effect, only explained when you discovered 
that one was brown and the other blue. And he always said exactly what he 
thought about things and people, his praise and criticism came out plump and in 
public. He was better dressed than the re$ of us—not in the least showily but 
with obvious care—and he spoke with а дп “ Oxford accent," which we felt 
would not go down well with the Bermondsey boy. These first shadows of 
doubt about the new member of our little tcam were destined, as they had been 
in the case of several newcomers before, to be quickly dispelled. So Donald 
Hankey came to live among us, to give us all he could out of his rich and singula 
personality, and to learn some simple things which he was later to practise on a 
far wider ficld and to pass on to a very large public. 


The course of his career up to that time had been unusual and is well enough 
known to readers of the Letters published after his death. From Rugby School 
he had become a cadet at Woolwich and had gone out as a young subaltern 
in the Garrison Artillery to Mauritius, the “ garden island” in the Indian Ocean. 
Service in the Army was not the career he would himself have chosen, for his mind, 
from schooldays until the end, was constantly taken up with questionings about 
the Christian Faith and as to his own fitness to take orders in the Church of 
England. Duty in a tropical station did not take enough of his time. His fellow- 
officers did not much share his taste in books or his love of argument, and he must 
have seemed to them (so he told us) “а bit of a queer fish.” It was never his way 
to be half-hearted over a job and he worked hard with books and on parade to 


become a good officer. “‘One thing I have grasped,” he wrote home from 
Mauritius, “ that instead of the Army being not good enough for me, it is rather 
I who am not good enough for the Army. . . . By an effort of will I have fallen 


in love with Port Louis, gunnery and Natives. And, so, I take it, I must have 
great latent powers of love! I am glad I came here. The Island is so lovely, the 
people so exceptionally nice, and the heat so invigorating.” For the rest he spent 
many hours when off duty “ mooning” (as he described it) among the steep hills 
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ог оп the beaches of the Island by himself, still speculating аз an amateur theologian, 
and recording vivid, unpolished impressions of tropical sunset or Storm, sometimes 
in verse and sometimes in water colour—poems and pictures which on rare 
occasions years afterwards were to be shyly shown to his visitors in a Bermondsey 
tenement. For the rest he played tennis (“ better than most people here "), Rugger, 
and was “ пог half a bad Һај Баск at hockey." It was a good life but not nearly 
good enough: the old queStionings would not let him be. “‘ What I want,” he 
wrote home, “is to be a parson in England. I am presumptuous enough to think 
that I should make a better parson than a soldicr, and that it would give me a 
great incentive to work. Now I work from a sense of duty, and that is much 
better than not working at all; but I should like to work for the love of it.” He 
was specially stirred by reading the Bishop of London’s book, Work in Great Cities 
— my first feeling was ‘I couldn't do it; I haven't got it in me.’ Му second was, 
* But, by jove, it’s worth trying at all costs; and even if I couldn't rise to the East 
End, I might do a little less in a less difficult place.” . . . . I do want to get 
in touch with realities.” 


A Changed Career 


His career in the Regular Army was destined to come to an end after exactly 
two years; he was invalided home in 1906 and resigned his commission. His 
pursuit after "realities" was untiring, though the course of it seemed wayward 
to some of his friends.. It was to lead him—but not yet—to “work in a great 
City," and beyond that into other fields. He now went up to Oxford as an 
undergraduate of Corpus Christi, and tackled theology in earnest. His letters at 
this time to his family and his undergraduate friends are full of eager and uncon- 
ventional argument about the things of God, and he had many a tussle with his 
tutor, who did not find him in the least comfortably orthodox. When he went 
down he was 26, several years older than the average graduate on leaving Oxford, 
but he was not yet set on the sure road to taking orders, the goal which all his life 
he set his eyes upon and never achieved. 


For six months he broke away and travelled, at the invitation of one of his 
greatest friends, to British East Africa, returning home by Madagascar and revisiting 
Mauritius where “ far more people remembered him than he expected." Travelling 
was one of his greatest delights and his memories of it inexhaustible. There are 
men in South London to-day who can remember the carved wooden shiclds and 
the fine enlarged snapshots of Kikuyu warriors in fantastic war-paint which 


decorated Donald's walls and the Stories he used to tell of them. 


On his return in January, 1911, he set off again upon his chief quest: he went 
to a Clergy School to Study definitely for orders. His high hopes were dashed 
within six months and he left with the mortifying conviction that after all this 
was not his vocation. Among his long letters to me (they have not been published) 
is one, written in the perspective of several years afterwards, in which he describes 
very outspokenly his own reaction to a theological college. Не felt that some of his 
teachers ' read, not to find out the truth, but to substantiate their penus 


ideas" and that “as most of the hearers imbibed with docility whatever they 
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were told, the result was deplorable”; he thought that “time was wasted т 
getting round and explaining away the Thirty-Nine Articles and the Athanasian 
Creed ’—“ nobody's fault, but it did waste time." He goes on to give instances 
of undoubted lack of courage and sincerity in thinking among some of them he 
met there, and ends, “ Personally, I don't think I learnt anything at a clergy school 
except a horror of clerical shop, clerical professionalism, clerical phrascology, and 
the clerical manner, also clerical timidity, fear of truth, and disingenuousness." 
These impressions he set out more fully, but not less strongly, in his first book: 
The Lord of all Good Life. The goal of his quest seemed now to be sadly obscured, 
but the criticism was not all on onc side. To teachers of long experience Donald 
must have seemed “а young man in a hurry," to closely disciplined clergy a bit 
of a rebel, to more docile and contented Students an uncomfortably lively mind. 
His impatience, never concealed, was sometimes interpreted as spiritual pride, but 
those who understood and loved him bcs will always think of humility, at times 
most whimsically expressed, as a specially endearing charm in him. 


Settling in South London 


Checked and disillusioned for the moment in his quest, Donald Hankey did not 
give up the road but sought to trace it elsewhere; at this point he came to South 
London. And it was a turning point. “Ор till now " (he wrote in a letter which 
has been published) “I had been rather a timid, self-contained person: but 
suddenly I realised that what I wanted was moral and not intellectual conviction. 
I plunged into 'social work' in Bermondsey with the fecling a man who plunges 
into a black and unfriendly ocean to escape from a wreck. I found a simplicity 
of vital faith and a simplicity of real love and friendship among some of the men 
and boys there which was such a revelation of joy that it took all the conceit out 
of me, and made me so humbled that I felt that I must try and learn in their 
school.” Learn he did, with an energy and a joy which in turn taught much to 
all of us who lived with him. 


The twelve months that followed were full of very happy work for him and 
have left a lot of vivid pictures in the minds of those of us who worked with him. 
At first he lived in our shabby headquarters in Riley Street. He was one of the 
four regular ‘residents’ who slept in its long dormitory: the other sagging bed- 
Steads were occupied on odd nights by “ one-night-a-weekers" апа in Oxford 
vacations overHowed with undergraduate visitors who at times went to bed in 
dusty serge curtains and anything handy. Wide-open windows were not (and are 
not now) common in Bermondsey—any more than they are in Kensington—and 
had their drawbacks. А lady visitor being shown the dormitory was horrified at 
the dull-brown colour of the curtains which partitioned the cubicles and asked 
Donald why they were never washed. “They're made of brown holland," he 
said triumphantly. “ And are the sheets brown holland, too? ” she asked—to which 
even his ready wit had no reply. He enlivened our common room not only with 
а succession of square cardboard boxes of black cheroots, for which he had a 
passion, but by much argument, a humour of his own and a very characteristic 
laugh. His laugh is Still remembered, and as seventy-year-old George took down 
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the drawing of Donald from the club wall the other day and wrapped it up for me 
to take away for reproduction in the Journat, he said “?Е always 'ad a laugh, "е 
'ad." Late at night sometimes his spirits were as wild as those of any of us—which 
is saying much. I can remember him playing hockey in the kitchen with the cock- 
roaches, and having dramatic "accidents" with plates and jugs whose hectic pansy 
patterns (reckoned ''lovely" on the Stalls in the Tower Bridge Road) offended 
his аги eye. 


By day he visited for a Care Committee, and he read a good deal and wrote a 
good deal—mostly, опе may guess, on the absorbing interests of his quest. What 
he wrote rarely met other eyes than his own, and much was torn up as soon as 
written. He left, however, a great deal of manuscript, a little of which—a fragment 
of autobiography—was published after his death. Now and again he would desert 
our universal midday fare of bread and butter, black currant jam and cheese (eaten 
simultaneously) to go and lunch “up West”; and if you went with him you 
found that he had a genuine taste in "composing " a meal at a Soho restaurant 
and knew his way unerringly about a wine list. These are small matters and may 
seem too trivial to deserve record, but they are all indications of Donald Hankey 
the artist, fa&tidious in his choices of words or dishes, never content to be casual 
or pleased with the second-best. 


The Club Manager 


From the first he was attached to the boy's club in Decima Street and never left 
it for another. It was a crazy little old workshop building with two floors, com- 
municating by Steep ladder-like Stairs; it rocked like a cradle when the club was in 
full blast and there was constant peril of the whole place falling face downwards 
into the narrow Street. (The club has moved long since to a far better building 
and its name has been changed to that of an Oxford College, but the “ old guard " 
may be excused for remembering the good old days with a touch of sentimental 
regret). Donald learnt the game alongside the little team of Bermondsey club officers. 
He soon became not merely the club manager but their real leader. He believed 
in "the D's" heart and soul, and he gave his heart and soul to them. Не took 
endless pains with their nightly programme and was busy with their games, their 
books, their talk, from the moment he unlocked the door to let them in until he 
closed the evening with prayers and pushed them gradually out into the Street. 
The chairs closely crowded with small boys in the Decima “ chapel” (they took 
a great pride in the platform with its reading desk, pictures and piano) provided 
him with the congregation he specially longed to reach—the “ ordinary” man and 
boy for whose sake he was continually striving to reduce the Gospel of the New 
Testament to its plainest, clearest, most vital terms. It was a task at which all of 
us tried our hands, but whereas some fragment of experience, some picturesque 
Story to catch a boy’s attention, may have sufficed us for the two minutes’ talk in 
the course of a five-minute service, what Donald said had behind it his years of 
wrestling with theology. Often he may have said things too hard for them, 
but boys like that, and his simple sincerity could not miss fire. His club officers 
got much closer to his mind at their weekly meeting after the club was shut as they 
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sat round ш а little circle for discussion ог knelt for а prayer meeting in which all 
without constraint took part aloud. Bit by bit the older fellows from all the clubs 
came to love discussion with him, until at last a boy could say to me опе night, ‘ You 
Oxford men think you know us Bermondsey 
chaps, but no one really knows us like ga 
Donald.” This was a clever boy—he might № 
have written a book to tell us what Ber- Ё V. 
mondsey really thinks about Oxford if he ito 
had survived the war—but he was probably Pese 
only saying what others, less able to analyse МА 

their feelings, had found out. They loved 
him because it was so certain that he loved 
them and wanted to serve them. And № 
because he loved them he did not spare BJ 
them the $traighte& “ ticking off " on occa- 
sion. As previously and afterwards in the 
Army he set out to make himself into a 
“good officer," and was in fact a better 
officer than he knew. 


For the rest, in club and camp, he was full 
of energy and resource. His taste in music 
went a long way beyond the Bermondsey 
Standard, but he would always stop a gap 
at a club concert with pieces which became 
familiar and were loudly demanded by a {: 
delighted audicnce. He had only one song § 
—“ Dear little jammy face "—and a modest ji 
repertoire оп his aie And small boys § DECIMA CLUB Cae 
called for these not so much because they 
enjoyed them as that they loved to see А 
Donald wrestling with them, for he was no Фаг performer with voice ог inStrument. 
Before long he enlisted me to help him in an unheard-of “ high-brow”’ venture. 
One night we collected a little bunch of senior boys, picked pretty haphazard, in 
Donald’s room and made them read Shakespeare. They survived, in varying 
degrees, one act of Julius Cesar and then broke up in uproar. Most of them voted 
it "mouldy " and said they wouldn't ever come again. And then Donald said, 
" Next time we're going to act it "—and half of them turned up next time out of 
curiosity. Curiosity turned to genuine interest, and in the succeeding weeks interest 
became an enthusiasm, heartening and often comic to witness. Finally we booked 
a terribly gloomy church hall, with a $tage measuring about six feet by eight, and 
set to work in real carne& for the great night of our first public show. Donald and 
I designed the costumes, bought the bright, cheap serge for them (some of it Still 
survives in the grandiose modern wardrobe of the “ Oxford and Bermondsey 
Shakespeare Society’), and got them tailored by some old women of our acquain- 
tance. We ransacked the “old clothing cupboard " of the Mission for bowler hats, 
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cut off the brims, coated them liberally with aluminium paint, Stuck feather brushes 
on cotton reels tacked to the crown and called them Roman helmets. A tame 
artist on the Staff spoilt yards of sail cloth with powder colours and size to represent 
the plains of Philippi. And so at last the curtain rose—or was jerked open—upon 
the swelling scene to a deafening accompaniment of whistles and cat-calls from 
the audience of club boys and to the grins of their mystified parents. Donald 
crouched, half visible and very audible, as prompter-Stage-manager in the “ wings,” 
and I went on the Stage in draughty cardboard armour to push the actors about 
at his bidding. The long speeches came off most creditably, but it is unlikely 
that anyone beyond the front row heard them above the din of the admiring 
audience who were determined to place the play among Shakespeare's broadest 
comedies. There were two highlights of the evening in my recollection. The 
first was the warning prophecy of the soothsayer Artemidorus, as expounded by 
dear old George Lloyd—a splendid lad with the thickest Cockney voice, who was 
one day to be reported “missing, believed killed." Donald, entirely fogged by 
George's version, prompted him loudly and at random—and George, with infinite 
compassion in his tone, turned full into the wings and became intelligible for the 
first time with the words, “ Garn, I said all that! " It was the most successful 
line in the play, though Shakespeare didn't write it. And the second was the 
battle of Philippi where we all saved our words for the stern work in hand. The 
opposing armies, ten a side, attacked in real earnest with their wooden swords; 
cardboard breastplates were cloven, bowler-helmets were dinted and shed their 
plumes. And the issue hung in the balance, for the actors had forgotten who was 
supposed to win as soon as the audience stood on its feet and took sides. Something 
had to be done—so I charged into the fray and fell, dragging with me several 
who ought to have died earlier according to plan; at the same time Donald shouted 
“Curtain!” and rushed in to sort us out. It was painful work, but the scene was 
encored twice that night—and for three nights after. Since then the Shakespeare 
Society which Donald founded has never looked back. Year by year, with real 
understanding and ability, it plays a comedy, a tragedy or a history to half a dozen 
packed houses, not only in Bermondsey but in Oxford and elsewhere. And to 
this venture, a forlorn hope if it had not been for Donald's optimism, many a 
boy to-day owes the revelation to himself and others of talents he had never 
suspected and in some cases an abiding love of books and art. 


Donald Hankey had always been an individualist. In the regular Army, at 
Oxford and at a Clergy School, as we have seen, he did not “ go with the crowd.’ 
He had never been content to take the established routine and the common Standards 
for granted. He tried to think them out and could not help telling more easy- 
going folk exactly what he thought. He did not lose this characteristic in Bermond- 
sey. To take a small instance, I remember well how abruptly and decisively he 
turned down a proposal which, as Warden at the time, I made to the three other 
residents of Riley Street, on Shrove Tuesday, 1912. It had been a dark, hard winter 
and as spring began to show in the sooty trces round our Parish Church I suddenly 
realised that for many months we had scarcely been out of South London and our 
job for a night or even for a few hours; we were $tale, we needed a change of 
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scene, Let us Start Lent by Stealing Ash Wednesday as a whole holiday in the 
country: we would, half-humorously, call it a “ retreat ” and discuss certain problems 
of the Mission as we walked on a hill or lunched in a Surrey pub. Righton and; 
Teddy jumped at the idea: Donald said it was self-conscious, false and foolish and 
refused to come with us. He bade a laughing good-bye to us next morning and 
Stayed behind—but when we got back that night he was nowhere to be tound. 
While we had been walking in the rain and eating bread and cheese at Cobham, 
he had ransacked the “old clothing cupboard,” had dressed himself in the raggedst 
suit he could find, with a handkerchief round his neck and a villainous cap pulled 
over his cars, and had set out to tramp to Reigate. Arriving there he had demanded 
admission at the Union. The workhouse master pretty casily spotted ап “ Oxford 
manner " under the disguise and was chary about admitting him, but Donald could 
show that he was penniless and had a legal right to the casual ward. In this way- 
farer's hotel he had spent two days and nights, sleeping on the usual plank bed 
in a cell and cracking the usual ration of Stones to earn his keep. He did not enjoy 
the experience but he thought he was exploring another fragment of “ reality." 
When he came back to Bermondsey, unshaven and very footsore, he admitted, with 
а laughing apology, to one distinct weak spot in his programme—he had taken the 
precaution of burying a half-sovercign under a tree near the workhouse, so that on 
discharge he might be certain of a square meal in a coffee-shop! And so we could 
return his compliment by calling his venture as self-conscious, false and foolish as 
our own. But at all events he had done something individual. 


A Housing Experiment 


In a matter much morc vital he soon afterwards broke away from the roof (but 
never from the fellowship) of Riley Street. Already for some years Alec Paterson 
(at one time our self-styled “ Junior Resident ") had made his home in a two-roomed 
dwelling on the top floor of the worst block of “buildings” in Bermondsey. 
Argument as to this plan of each man setting up a similar small home of his 
own, in place of a central Settlement house, had waxed hot and died down at 
intervals among us. It now came to a head, and I remember more than one 
explosive discussion late at night as to the virtue of “ busting ир” Settlements and 
turning their residents into ordinary ratepayers and neighbours in typical working- 
class houses. The then Bishop of Southwark said to me about that time, “It is 
such a pity that Settlements don’t seem to produce any real settlers "—so let us be 
settlers and not mere Settlement dwellers. Donald maintained, with laughter and 
searching sarcasm, that our plan was self-conscious, false and foolish—and he was 
actually the first of our small colony to carry it out. Before we realised what was 
in the wind, he had joined forces with one of his Decima officers, recently married. 
He took a little house in which he lived, officially, as their lodger. Their home 
was in Pepin’s Place, a narrow blind alley where two rows of little old ramshackle 
houses faced each other at such close range that the sunlight never really reached 
their windows. The mouth of the alley, needless to add, was guarded by a public 
house, which fully belied its romantic name of Valentine and Orson. Mrs. Tom 
was not a particularly successful housekeeper, and old Tom, one of the simplest 
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minds and most faithful hearts in all our big family of lads, was, like too many 
others, plainly consumptive and rheumatic. For years he had earned a miserable 
wage by Standing all day long in water at a dripping bench, dressing rabbit skins, 
one of the humbler by-produéts of the leather industry for which Bermondsey, 
since the middle ages, has been famous. The smile on his thin face and his trans- 
parent faith in God and in Donald never failed him. His mind until now had 
not had to grapple with problems other than how to keep going in poverty and 
sickness and how to mike Decima the best boys’ club in the world. It now 
blossomed under Donald’s tuition, until I remember it reaching paper in an essay 
on St. Paul which leapt the prickly hedge of theology to find genuine sunlit pastures 
beyond. They were a queer pair, Donald and Tom, and good to look on as they 
took the road for the club each night—the one handsome and decisive in his going, 
the other crooked and hobbling and swinging twisted and knotty hands. In the 
tiny dark house in Pepin’s Place Donald lived well into the hot weather of 1912. 
But his household by no means had undisputed possession. I remember well going 
to see him one day when he had gone down with a bout of fever which was a 
legacy from Mauritius. He was lying in bed, his face flushed, his eyes too bright 
and his well-known laugh a little too constant, and in his hand he brandished 
his old artillery-officer’s sword, the empty scabbard of which hung in its usual place 
above the bed. “ What in the world are you doing? " I asked. “I’m having 
famous sport," he answered, “ though I haven't actually pinked one yet.” And with 
that he landed out with the point at a fat brown bug, one of a platoon in open 
‚ order, which advanced from the cover of the skirting to scuttle up the broken 
walls of the room. I took the sword from his hand and sheathed it, and we talked 
about books for a bit, which was less exciting. In the long run (and they run so 
Ға, too) the brown army of Lilliput won, and Donald's household retired to a 
ground-floor flat in Rephidim Street, nearer the club, where the enemy had not 
yet got so firm a hold. The las talk I ever had with Donald Hankey was опе 
afternoon in 1916, when we were both on leave from France (it was his last) and 
we rumbled along together through Kennington in a funeral four-wheeler behind 
the coffin of old Tom to a cheerless cemetery. It was the last act in one of 
Donald’s closest friendships. He gave so much of himself to his intimate friends, 
but to none more than to Tom. 


Always the quest after "reality " went reStlessly on and there was Still to be no 
long abiding place. Late one night in 1912 I was doing some odd job in shirt 
sleeves in the upper room at Riley Street which we had tried to make beautiful 
as a Chapel, when Donald came in. When he spoke he came, as often, abruptly 
to the point—so abruptly that I laid down the tools in dismay. The conversation 
has not been written down until now, but it Sticks in the mind word for word. 


“ Well, my dear man, I'm leaving Bermondsey.” 


"Leaving Bermondsey! But, Donald, you can’t do that all at once. What's 
going to happen to Decima? " 


* Decima will get on all right—probably better. I'm leaving quite soon." 
“But what's wrong? Anything we can put right?” 
ба 


‚_“Тһеге'з nothing wrong—only this. When I first came to Bermondsey I hated 
it. I thought it the beastlicst place I'd ever Struck.” 


“Yes; I rather guessed that." 


“And now I love Bermondsey so much that it isn't good for me. And so 
I'm leaving it." 


And then he revealed the mainspring of his coming to us and of his going away. 
In the time before he came to us, he said, he had tried various courses and had 
found no anchorage in them. Не had always commanded enough money to live 
pleasantly enough as a bachelor and to travel the world if he wished. Tempted 
to become a rolling stone, he came to the conclusion that he needed some self- 
discipline. And so he had looked about for some place which he would heartily 
dislike, determined to go and live there. He found it in Bermondsey, with its 
dirt, noise and untidy mode of life, things that in him always went against the 
grain. He came, then, with a grim satsfaction in his uncomfortable discovery. 
And very soon Bermondscy, unaccustomed to be approached in this mood of veiled 
hostility, took its ample revenge upon him: it captured his heart and mind utterly. 
How deep his love for it had become was only fully revealed to himself and 
others after he had left и. “ There are four places in the world" (he wrote during 
the war) “ where I feel at home "—one (as we shall presently see) in Australia, one 
in Mauritius, опе in rural Surrey, and Bermondsey. “Му heart," he wrote in 
his self-imposed exile, “is still in Bermondsey, and I mean to go back there in 
some way." And the “article of faith ” which has a page to itself at the beginning 
of his published Letters, runs “In the O.B.M. (Oxford and Bermondsey Mission, 
as it was then named) Г believe. Through it I hope.” Не was later, while on 
active service, to sum up his gratitude thus: "I was born in Brighton, and I 
revisit it with regret. I graduated at Oxford and it is a place of happy memory. 
But when I go to Bermondsey Г feel a warmth all over. There I am at ease. 
There I am at home. I have seen fairer cities—CheSter, Verona, Sydney, Ypres. 
But Bermondsey showed me that which is better than beauty. I went to 
Bermondsey to teach and Stayed to learn. I went to give and Stayed to receive, 
and what I learnt and what I received were the three great gifts of which the 
Apostle tells—faith, hope and love. . . . In Bermondsey I have reaped a harvest 
of happiness and friendship which I never hoped for." Charaéteristically, he under- 
eStimated what he in turn had sowed in the place. “I am afraid," he wrote later 
to a cousin, “that you will not hear асе of те іп Bermondsey. You will not 
come across anyone that knows me. I only left a very small mark, in a very small 
number of hearts." A Bermondsey working man, writing his reminiscences from 
a bed of desperate sickness in 1930, says, " When Donald Hankey first appeared 
among us we derided him for his manner of address. But his sincerity ultimately 
shamed us and we learnt to love him." The truth is that, while he attracted, 
taught and helped many there, he revealed himself most completely to а few—and 
those often quite “unlikely”? people. To old Tom in the tiny house, to some 
small boy in perplexity, to many a sick person, bedridden Tom Graves in particular, 
he was all in all as a friend. 
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And for the same reason as he came he was now to leave Bermondsey. What 
he had sought as self-discipline he had come to feel was a self-indulgence—so much 
did he love it. The plan which he unfolded to me that night was a simple one, - 
but it would cost him much initiative and probably hardship. The contrast [у 
the overcrowded Streets and the airless alleys of South London and the wide world 
he had known was ever present in his mind. It was reflected in the water colours 
of Mauritius peaks and the photographs of antclope fecding on the East African 
үкү which cheered the walls of his tiny room. For some time рай, therefore, 

е had been trying systematically to get promising club boys out of the Bermondscy 
factory to farms in Australia. Не had persuaded them, had sent them to ke trained 
on farms in England, arranged their passages and their jobs "down under,” 
provided their kit and backed them with his own moncy. And for the той part 
the results had been disappointing. One boy after another had grown lonely and 
“ fed-up,” and had deserted the open spaces for casual work in Perth or Sydney, 
where he was no better off than in London. Something was clearly wrong and 
Donald had made up his mind to find out by personal experience. He would go 
to Australia, as they had gone, not in the way in which, as the leisured globe- 
trotter, he had visited Kenya and Madagascar, but as a working emigrant. -In 
Oétober, taking with him a Decima boy as а fellow-settler, а bag of tools and an 
old bicycle, he sailed Stecrage for Fremantle, West Australia. He knew that he 
was Still upon his quest for "reality." ‘I want to know more,” (he wrote in 
farewell) “(о see more, to be more than I am now. . . . The teacher mutt, 
I think, always be learning, and following his teaching up further and further. . . 
I don't believe in asceticism, or renunciation, or anything of that sort. But I want 
more of everything—more adaptability, more knowledge of pcople, morc hardiness, 
more freedom from shyness and self-consciousness and timidity.” 


The Australian Immigrant 

“The Bay of Biscay shook off a good many collars” among the боо third-class 
passengers, and life in the Steerage of the s.s. Zeiten was altogether а toughish 
Re osition. In the first days of December Donald landed at Perth and began to 
ook round. The lady in charge of a labour bureau “sized him up in double- 
ER time”: she decided that he was so English and so much of a ^ gentleman” 

at he would get on the nerves of any farmer or foreman.” So he Struck out 
alone to camp up country and “look out for land." The Story of the whole 
episode, which lasted nine months, is told in graphic detail in his published letters. 
А few quotations from his letters to me (not there printed) shall suffice. 

Tootiken, Mount Sterling, Weflern Augiralia, December 15, 1912: "I got here after 
many vicissitudes, which included going 25 miles out of my way (оп a bicycle with tent, 
blanket and bundle, through blazing bush and sand) owing to misdirection, losing half 
my kit and walking 27 miles in search of it, sleeping out one night, and going without 
dinner one day. . . . Farmer's name, Lewes; Mrs. Lewes comes from South Bermondsey 
or thereabouts; very kind people, scrumptious tea off cold meat, pickles and jam tart. . . 
The settler in the bush has to begin at the very beginning and do everything himself. 
It means a four or five years’ dogged and unrelenting struggle with nature before a 
farmer even begins to get his own back. If a man сал do it and come out smiling— 
well, he is а man. But many come out from the Struggle bruised and worsted and 
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embittered. I am glad to say, for the honour of Bermondsey, that Mrs. Lewes is а 
shining cxample of coming out very tired but “till smiling," and with a kind heart, 
and a cheery word, and a cup of tea for anyone who is tired or footsore, especially if 
they come from Bermondsey. She makes me prouder than ever to have lived in 
Bermondsey. . . . 


“I have just had four-and-a-half hours’ pulling earth out of a 4o-feet well with a windlass, 
and have been philosophising to myself on the subject of purely mechanical work. One 
turns the windlass one way till the man at the bottom says ‘right!’ one then turns it 
the other way till the bucket appears, empties and rchooks the bucket, and repeats the 
proces. You, O Barkis, probably have no conception how much lower a form of work 
that is than digging out the Stuff at the bottom. The latter is intellectual! You are 
planning all the time how to get at that corner, how to deal with this rocky bit, etc. 
As for bush clearing, the variety and interest of that is rapturous—compared with working 
a windlass. However, it’s all ‘education,’ in Tom Graves’ sense of the word." 


‚ Donald wandered about a good deal in Australia and did a variety of rough 
jobs, but he returned to Tootiken and the Lewes family in person and ever after- 
wards in affectionate remembrance: it was one of the “ four places in the world 
where he felt at home.” Не went to Katanning and Kalgoorlie; he visited Broken 
Hill to look up some Bermondsey boys working in the mines and formed the 
intention of coming back later to “complete his course of training for the 
meenistry " by working as a miner himself; he went to see training farms and 
agricultural colleges and to discuss problems of emigration at Sydney, Adelaide 
and Brisbane. For his own experiences as a labourer and his impressions of other 
people's training were all directed to the answering his original queStion—why do 
London lads so often fail in Australia? 


“There аге a lot of things” (he wrote to me from Tootiken in January, °13) “ that I 
would like to talk to you about. First of all, I think fellows should be discouraged from 
emigrating. There is no work in the towns, and the joys of country life are just what 
only one Bermondsey fellow in a hundred could feel; while the discomforts are just what 
would appeal to them. ‘To me it is a matter of indifference that I sleep in a leaky tent, 
on an improvised sack mattress, and rolled in a blanket with a bundle of clothes for a 
pillow, because I am accustomed to that sort of thing. . . . On the other hand the quiet 
restfulness of the big empty spaces, the delicate freshness of the breeze at dawn, and the 
exquisite tints of the distant hills at sunset, combined with a complete absence of all the 
mean, sordid scrambling of city life is—well, it’s simply topping! I imagine that with 
the average Bermondsey fellow it would be just the reverse. His ambitions are naturally 
enough in the direction of greater comfort, better food, pay, accommodation, dress, and 
all the more obvious things he has missed at home. Again, because it is something quite 
new, I thoroughly enjoy eight hours а day at axe work. But the average ‘ working lad’ 
would be counting the hours and wondering when he should get a holiday. I shouldn't 
like it if I didn't know that after three months of it I shall walk off and never do it again! 
Secondly, with regard to any scheme of setting up an O.B.M. farm, I am ‘off’ it. I may 
do something later on through Jack (his fellow emigrant); but 1 am too old to Start 
understanding the management of horses and Stock, etc. I want to get on and reform 
the Church, and am coming home very soon to do it! " 


Late in summer he Started home, revisiting Mauritius and Madagascar once more, 
this time with his sister, who came out to meet him. Не had already, at the 
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invitation of the editor, contributed a scrics of half a dozen articles to a leading 
London paper, in which he related his own experience, warned townsmen against 
emigration to Australia without much thought and testing, and a good deal blamed 
the emigration agencies for painting golden pictures of an unknown land and 
suppressing its hardships, with the result that men were cnticed out on false 
pretences. The upshot of this was that the paper was threatened with a libel 
action, to which threat Donald's reply was “ Invite them to refute my facts in your 


columns. They can’t.” This invitation was issued—and no morc was heard of it. 


The Australian venture had been but an episode in Donald Hankey's main quest 
after truth, knowledge of “ordinary”? men and how to help them, and the 
* realities" of the Christian faith. His letters while abroad had returned again 
and again to the old arguments about the vital things in Christianity and the 
“ ordinary " man's reaction to the Church's exposition of them. On Christmas 
Day, 1912, he had attended the service in Perth Cathedral, had bcen attracted by 
the Bishop’s sermon and Strongly repelled by the recital on this feast of joy of the 
Athanasian Creed. That night he wrote a long letter, respectful but very out 
spoken, to the Bishop, which was, however, not posted. “ Тһе average layman, 
he wrote, " knows nothing, and is not expected to know anything of the Апап 
and subsequent controversics, and to him the language of this document is sheer 
nonsense. . . . On the other hand, Students are aware that (1) it has no 
ecumenical sanction; (2) its origin is lost in obscurity; (3) it is neither Athanasian 
nor a creed. Why, then, is its obligatory usc continued? " Speaking as „ап 
utterly unimportant young man” he felt that, while Convocation at home “ has 
not the faith, the vision, nor the prestige to carry any proposal of Prayer Book 
revision before Parliament,” the unfettered Church in the Australian Common- 
wealth could make a move which “ would carn the gratitude and receive the 
support of the vast majority of its laymen.” 


The Main Objective 


The sentence in his letter from Australia about wanting to “ get on and reform 
the Church " may sound like an arrogant jest, but Donald felt that he had а task 
appointed which he must fulfil, a layman’s contribution to make to the cause which 
seemed to him the greatest in the world. “ When I do come back” (his letter 
to me went on) “ I hope to spend at least six months quietly writing, in Bermondsey, 
if possible; if not, in the country. I can’t and won’t undertake anything violent 
in the way of day work: I won’t be on any committee, however praiseworthy 
and destitute. I really feel I have something to write, and even if no one ever 
reads it, it must be writ. Morcover, unpleasant truths have got to be writ without 
rancour, and that means much patience and much tearing up, and much prayer." 
He was to put on paper, if he could, a Statement of the Christian religion, cleared 
of what seemed to him half-honest ecclesiastical subtletics and language outworn, 
a Statement so simple that the average layman, суеп the working boy, in the 
twentieth century could sec God clearly revealed in the face of Jesus Christ. In 
Bermondsey a curious opportunity of experiment had been given him. Every year 
a number of boys in the clubs, instructed in their nightly prayers or weekly class 
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in the simplest terms, and convinced Still more by the difficult actualities of lifc 
in fa&tory and crowded home, came forward as candidates for Confirmation. The 
Reétor at that time was а nice old man, a Student who was to be found frequently 
in the secondhand bookshops of Charing Cross Road, but whose person was entircly 
unknown to the young people of his parish. When thcy did meet—which was 
very rare—it was difficult to say whether they were more scared of him or he of 
them. Boys were too shy to attend his Confirmation classes, or, once there, could 
not make anything much of what they heard. In consequence they hung back in 
the end from a Step which had cost them much to decide upon, for a lad who was 
confirmed in public at the Church knew himself to be a “ marked тап” at his 
factory and at home. In perplexity three of us went to see the Bishop of South- 
wark of that time, who had always shown himself a rcal friend. He received 
our bold proposal sympathetically and gave us the permission we sought, namely, 
that we three laymen, untutored, save for Donald, in theology, should hold Con- 
firmation classes, prepare the boys throughout and present them, officially through 
the Rector, to him for Confirmation when the time came. Immediately we had 
to set about devising our individual courses of instruction. It was doubtless ап 
amateur business, for, caring more about boys than the Thirty-Nine Articles, we 
sought to be “‘underStanded of the people” before all things. Donald’s Confirma- 
tion talks to Bermondsey boys provided the scheme and the basis (though this 
has, I think, never been pointed out—because it was not known to those who 
later wrote about him) of Part I. of his first book, The Lord of all Good Life. 
This was the book which cost him more thought and prayer and for which he 
cared more than anything else he wrote. It was little noticed on the whole when 
it came out—partly because of the tremendous crisis of the moment—and scarcely 
anyone you now meet has heard of its existence. And yet, when I came upon 
Neville Talbot as A.C.G. of the Fifth Army in his Chaplain's quarters at Albert 
on Easter Day, 1917, he smote this book as it lay upon his table and said “ Thats 
got to be our handbook for Church reform when the War is over." Had Donald 
lived to revise it he might have softened some rough Statements and strengthened 
others, but he would not have abandoned his main theme which is summed up 
in the book’s sub-title “а Study of the greatness of Jesus and the weakness of 
His Church." The frst part of this was but an expansion of what he tried to 
teach Bermondsey boys, the second part set forth favourite arguments with his 
other friends. “This is the book” (opens his preface) “of a nobody—of the 
obscurest of mere laymen. It has no weight of scholastic or ecclesiastical fame 
behind it. Yet such as it is, it is honest.” And it was dedicated, “in loving 
fellowship,” “to the laity of the Church of England, to all who in shops and 
factories and barrack-rooms and messes and colleges and hospitals and ships, and 
wherever clse men are gathered together, are trying to fight the battle of Christ 
with the poorest of equipment.” Thus, he entered the lists, prepared for the heavy 
counter-attack which must come. Donald Hankey had much more right than the 
unhappy poet Heine to call himself “а Knight of the Holy Ghost.” 


The Lord of all Good Life, so long pondered and wrestled over, appeared at a 
great moment, It bears upon its title page the author’s name as “ Donald Hankey, 
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Sergeant, Rifle Brigade,” and its foreword is dated from Oudenarde Barracks, 
Aldershot, in October, 1914. The outbreak of war had found the O.B.M. club 
boys in their summer camp at Corton on the Norfolk coast. When the fateful 
news came, Donald, one of the camp officers, said good-byc at once: he was the 
first to go. The departure of the camp officers and the sudden derangement of 
food SEDES and transport brought the camp to an abrupt end. Let our Bermondsey 
writer of 1930 take up the tale. The scene is the Horse Guards Parade. 

“ There, on August 10, 1914," he says, " with hundreds of other men who had just 
enlisted, I waited to answer my name, file into a marquee, and draw the day's pay. We 
were a very mixed crowd, and it was difficult to tell who were, and who were not, soldiers 
among us. The gathering was so great that it was necessary for our names to be announced 
through a megaphone. We were naturally keyed up in anticipation of the new life we 
were about to enter and the adventures it promised, which we fortunately could not foresce. 
I was listening intently to try and catch my name above the buzz of talk around me when 
I suddenly became aware of Donald Hankey standing on the gravel Бу my side. Knowing 
that he was always Studying men and writing about them, 1 immediately inferred that he 
was simply there to gain more experience in this conncction. But to my surprise, after | 
had greeted him with ‘What ho! Donald, how gocs it? What are you doing here?’ 
he rather modestly said ‘I am waiting to draw my pay!’ This was too much for me 
to accept from a University man and ex-Artillery officer. without some qualification, so | 
promptly called him a ‘spencer.’ " 


The Student in Arms 


Their subsequent talk, however, revealed the fact that he had enlisted in the 
Recruiting Depot in Whitehall, not without difficulty, for the M.O. tried hard to 
reject him, not on medical grounds but because he was clearly cut out for a 
commission. The next morning the two men, Oxford and Bermondsey, shoulder 
to shoulder as they had so often been before, marched on to the parade together 
to draw their private's pay. Henceforward, for all his individualist feelings, 
Donald's chief TE iie thousands of other men's in like case—was to become 
and to remain truly “one of the crowd." In an autobiographical letter of April, 
1915, he writes: “ Made sergeant firt week owing to previous experience as ап 
officer. Gave up the Stripes lat week to a man fitter for the job. Am now Sill 
Studying human nature, as one of the great subjcéts which bear on Theology.” 
He was in training at Aldershot; then at Elstcad, which a Strong and deep 
affection for the lady in whose house he was billeted (he addressed her as “ grand- 
mamma” and signed himself, to the last, her ''grandboy ") transformed into 
one of those “four places” he loved most in the world; finally at Borden camp. 
In May, 1915, his battalion crossed the Channel. By July Strong pressure was 
again being put upon him to apply for a commission, as there was a shortage of 
trained officers, and he made up his mind to this unwelcome Sep. In August 
he was severely wounded in the E but refused to go back to the fes. Station 
so long as he could hold his rifle; he was then evacuated to hospital in England. 
And now he began to contribute to the pages of the SpecZator a series of sketches 
and reflections on the Army and the War which soon made readers look eagerly 
for the signature of “ The Student in Arms.” At intervals through the summer, 
autumn and winter these articles appeared; in April, 1916, they were collected 
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in book form under the familiar title The Student in Arms, and before the end 
of the year had run into nine editions. In 1917, after his death, a second series 
of his Spectator articles, practically all of them written in France, some in the 
trenches, appeared. Both books were reprinted again and again, finally in pocket 
editions, and can be often picked up Still in secondhand shops for a shilling. 
Let anyone who has never read them seize the first chance of such a “book 
bargain,” for even if the author is nothing to him and the war itself so much mere 
history, he will find these papers Still have power to set his heart on fire. Nothing 
written in our country during the first half of the war gives so true and unaffected 
a picture of England at her best or of the plain man, with all his faults, transfigured 
by his opportunity. There is such an understanding of the deep feeling which 
hides itself, for very shyness, under the Englishman’s cloak of jesting inconsequence, 
such radiant faith in the few pages of Don’t Worry, so simple a gallantry in a 
picture like The Honour of the Brigade. There is no better analysis of ourselves 
than dn Englishman philosophizes, and no more splendid epitaph of the Elder 
Brethren than Of Some who were lost, and afterward were found. The favourite 
essay of all, reprinted in booklet form to satisfy the demand of thousands who drew 
inspiration and comfort from it, was surely the Beloved Captain, Donald’s 
affectionate tribute to his ideal officer, Captain Hardy, in whose platoon he served 
as an N.C.O. for six months. Anyone whose mind is like to be poisoned by the 
lurid one-sidedness of some recent “best sellers" among war books, should take 
а course of The Student in Arms; he will then know, beyond any shadow of doubt, 
what some men thought and felt and aimed at and accomplished, not in the 
retrospect of ten years after, but in the very midmo$t of the fire. We who lived 
with him and were his friends constantly saw him putting his thoughts on paper 
in Bermondsey, but we never expected them to reach more than two or three 
pairs of eyes. The war, all unexpectedly, offered him his opportunity апа his 
incalculable audience, and at the same time liberated his spirit so that he spoke 
plain. Not only was he “ worthy” (as his editor wrote) “to be named liaison 
о сег between the nation and its Army," but to be the spokesman and interpreter 
of the nation itself. People who had sore need of encouragement felt here “ап 
inspiring spirit, an invisible flame that burnt in the man like a lamp, a lamp lit 


by the hand of God." 


Finding Himself 


Donald had now not only risen to the height of his literary power; he was 
living among men and for men as he had always wished to do, and he was “ finding 
himself." I cannot forbear recalling a correspondence we had at this time. For 
several months in the winter of '15 my job found me in a base camp, surely one 
of the most wretched in France. The camp itself lay in the shadow of a huge 
munition works and its huts were built on the refuse cinders from the furnaces, 
now beaten by men's boots into a penetrating black dust in dry weather and a coal- 
black slime in wet. Its inhabitants at that time were of two classes, antagonistic 
to one another. About half the men were “heroes of Mons,” as the home papers 
then called them—regular soldiers of no more “fighting value,” the jetsam of the 
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first Expeditionary Force. Sick, broken-spirited, in some cases half-demented men, 
they would, if taken out of uniform, represent exaétly the population of an ordinary 
casual ward. The other half were young soldiers of a Territorial unit, a battalion 
which had disgraced itself by leaving its trenches, with its officers, on its first tour 
of duty up the line. There were some decent N.C.O.'s who felt their position very 
keenly, but I prefer to say nothing of the officers. The young soldiers mounted 
headquarter guards everlastingly, the old soldiers did the most menial fatigues of 
the base, and were amply described by their official title of “ Base Details.” А 
labour company of fine old Tyneside dockers, some over sixty, were added later 
and cheered the camp up by habitually Standing at attention with clay pipes in 
their mouths, in bland indifference to their inefficient sergeant-major. And indeed 
the camp had need of a touch of humour. It was handled by the base authorities 
with a kind of petty perversity which pushed the best men in it (and there were 
some really good men) into despair. Behind its barbed wire was to be found 
every sordid vice and petty meanness known to demoralised men; suicide for sheer 
misery was not unknown. With scarcely any need for exaggeration all the ingredients 
of a really nasty and perhaps profitable “ маг book” were present. These 
conditions, combined with the cold and rain of a very bleak winter, caused me 
to write, I suppose, a pretty depressed letter to Donald. In reply he flashed out 
fiercely, as he would sometimes do. He told me I had got the wrong perspective 
(and I realised that he was right), that the things I had seen and described simply 
don’t happen”’ in the Army ог the show could never go on, that из so great а 
day and cause such men as these, however unfortunate, must be disregarded as of 
no account. He spoke with an almost flaming exaltation of the cause itself and 
thanked God that at last one could find something big cnough to forget "ones 
rotten little self" in. Among other men than those I was sceing all day long 
he had indeed become, with a complete self-giving, one of the “ crowd.” Не had 


found himself by losing himself at last. 


While still in hospital in England he received his commission as a Gunner. He 
was miserable at leaving old friends in the Rifle Brigade, but Started at once to 
prepare for his new job. Before the усаг was out he did actually ask to relinquish 
his commission, but instead he was transferred as a subaltern to the Warwicks. 
Before he returned to France he told me—as we rode in the cab to old Tom's 
funeral—that at last he saw his way clear to taking orders if he survived the war. 


In Мау, 1916—just a year since he had firt gone out as ап N.C.O.—he went over 
as an officer with his regiment. 


It was the morning of October r2, on the Somme. Just before “ Zero hour," 
say those who were there, the Student in Arms knelt down in the trench for a 
moment among his men. Не had time to remind them of what they already 
knew—“ If wounded— Blighty: if killed—the Resurrection." So saying he " went 
over the top," leading them. They Staggered for а moment in the tempest of 
machine gun and rifle fire: he rallied them and carried them forward to the taking 
of their objective. And there that night they found him, with his platoon sergeant 
and a few more of his friends, a royal fellowship of death, by his side. His Quest 
was over. He knew the Answer now, BarcLay Baron, 

( Vol. VIII, August, 1930). 
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А FEW WORDS ON LAMPS 


Nore: The article which follows, reprinted from the 
written in order to 8н. F the merke tn the suggestion for a symbol for Toc H which 
had cropped ир acct 00 ут д course of a conversation between Tubby and Barkis. 
The conversation took piace in EN. OPE (the month previous) in the waiting-room of 
Я Gockbroker s office in Bristol. In vecember of the same year the Prince of Wales, as 
Patron of Toc H, lit for the first time the Lamps of Maintenance of the firs 40 Branches 


(вее opposite). Since then he has lit a further 200 Lamps for Branches at home and 
nearly 50 for those overseas. 


Т is an undeniable and, indeed, very pleasant fact that no crowd of men since 

Í the world began- has been able to get through the day's work without 

« ceremony." There is not a single little society trick practised by you and me 

on а tramcar or in a drawing-room which has not got an ancient and honourable 

history. When every sensible man wore a dagger up each sleeve and a sword in 

his belt he could only prove his good intentions by advancing towards you with 

his sword-hand open and empty, and by actually putting it in your open and 

empty sword-hand, much as the conjurer rolls up his sleeve, “ no deceptions, ladies 

and gentlemen; would any member of the audience Step up and examine the palm 

of me ’and.” And therefore, to this day, one Toc H member greets another by 

Mone Mayor of Lord Mayor Tubby НН. Lord Salisbury Mayor of Ale holding out the sword-hand and shaking his warmly. When the Roman soldier 

PLE Mone ы of London у E mL „Росии Stepped into the orderly-room һе instinétively (so they said, anyway) clapped the 

EDHALL, LONDON, December 15, 1923010 back of his hand to his eyes to hide his colonel’s unbearable glory, which explains 

why so many of us spent all our spare time for four years in saluting. In some 

cases the real Roman reason was quite alive in us—that we couldn’t Stand the sight 

of the colonel. And so with taking off your hat to other people's sisters, or writing 

“Dear Sir” to the man you dislike most; ceremony, EE а lost meaning as often 
as not, runs through every day. 


Nearly all ceremonies, as a matter of fact, Started in connection with religion. 

When a man felt specially grateful to God, or terribly afraid of Him, he simply 

ВЕ А couldn’t keep quiet about it. He danced with joy or despair. And so to this very day, 
Ls. in East Africa the Kikuyu gentleman chalks his black face white, and dances the 
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& © А most hair-raising jazz round his altar ever seen; while in Westminster Cathedral 
COMM z Ro it every Sunday morning, Englishmen in gold, purple and white, with cross and censer 
ivo ma By NCC $ and candle, move backwards and forwards before their altar in the most beautiful 
gc A DET Ё Я E Lu | and the шой deep-meaning folk dance in the history of mankind. The Greek 
$&: ry 19707.19 Worshipper danced зо well that his neighbours collected оп the hillside to watch 
ос СЕ him, and that is the very beginning of the actor on the Stage and the gods in the 
: gallery. The negro slave was so carried away by his camp revival meeting that 
his legs began to keep time to his wild, sweet, rag-time hymns, and that is how 
the Fox-trot comes to be danced at Hammersmith. All the queer things we do 
are no accidents; they go right back to childhood of mankind. Even now the 
World is not nearly grown up enough to do without the outward signs by which 
men have always expressed joy and fear, pride and humility, challenge and reverence, 
ate and love. It will be the drearie&t, high-brow world if we ever grow up 
*nOugh to do without them. 


^ HAL 4; 
j "AT, ALBERT © 
THE PRINCE OF WALES LIGHTING NEW LAMPS: ROYAL 
December 3, 1927 (see P. 84)- 
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Now, if you think about it for two minutes you will perceive that, beyond 
such ceremonies as shaking hands, common to all polite Europeans and Americans, 
or rubbing noses, common to all well brought-up Mclanesians, there are special 
ceremonies peculiar to every special brotherhood of men whatsoever. The Churches 
of Christendom, Jewry, Mahomet or Buddha, have planted such vast and ancient 
forests of ceremony that people often get lost in them. But there are hundreds of 
other brotherhoods as well—the Navy, for ingtance—where men Still salute the 
non-existent Crucifix on the quarter-deck; or the Army, where the R.W.F. still 
wear the “flash” and the GlouceSters an extra cap badge at the back, where 
they change guard and troop the colour (surely the most intricate and inexplicable 
ritual now surviving). And there is Freemasonry, with its extremely elaborate 
and Still obviously religious forms and degrees and jewellery; the Foresters and the 
Oddfellows and the Royal and Ancient Order of Buffalocs itself. Then there is 
that wonderful wealth of ritual, all created and endowed with the jolliest imagina- 
tive meaning within our own memories, the names and badges and games and 
cries of the Scouts. You can’t get away from it—when people come closely and 
often together they develop, partly spontaneously and partly of deliberate purpose, 
picturesque ways of coming together, of welcoming Strangers, of expressing their 
pleasure in each other's company or their gratitude to those who have done them 
service. Ceremonies can be not only delightful but really useful. In any case, 
they are inevitable wherever the brotherhood is real and permanent. 


And now—what about Toc H? Here is a brotherhood, onc of the youngest as yet, 
younger in history than the Scouts, far younger than the Church or the Freemasons, 
but as real and, we trust, as lasting a brotherhood as we know. Shall it not have 
its own outward ways of expressing its inward spirit? Has it not begun, inevit- 
ably and quite naturally, to find them already? Already it can't bold a reunion 
without “making a song about i" And the song is, of course, “ Rogerum.” 
Very likely half our members don’t realise that they would never be singing 
" Rogerum " if Tubby hadn't heard the Qucen’s We&tminsters do it in Flanders 
—for the origin of ceremonies is apt very soon to be lost sight of. But there it 
is—part of Toc H for always. And the minute's silencc at the Branch meeting—. 


Which brings us to the title of this devious discourse. When you come to think 
of it, Toc H has not yet produced even a digtinétive badge by which the world 
may know it and fellow-members each the other. There is the wristlet (which, 
we gather, some members dislike and do not wear), but сусп that bears no badge 
but only a colourless monogram. “Bass” and the Y.M.C.A. can do better than 
that, for a red triangle is one of the simplest and yet той distinctive signs, 
whichever way up you wear it. And what a lot the Scout’s fleur-de-lys means, 
or the Mason's square and compasses, or the Rotary Club’s cog-wheel in button- 
holes, on watch-chains or on paper! If Toc H must have a sign, what shall it be? 


Let us be bold and hazard a suggestion: А Lamp. What sort of a lamp, and 
why? Not a bicycle lamp or a blow-lamp, or even a duplex-burner highly-orna- 
mented Standard drawing-room lamp—but just the simplest and most beautiful 
kind of lamp, the little boat-shaped lamp which the Romans used when they 
wanted a bottle of Falernian out of the cellar or which Aladdin exchanged in the 
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shop at Baghdad. (Was и Baghdad? Any ex-Mespot member can tell you). 
And why a lamp? Clearly one could fill the whole of this number of the paper in 
dealing with the forty reasons why. The lamp that was lit “ like a torch in fame ” 
out yonder by our own best comrades who 


“Falling, flung to those behind— 
* Play up, play up, and play the game.’ "— 


the lamp that has to be trimmed and kept ready all the time (“ your loins girded 
and your lamps burning ") the serviceable light which Toc H is bidden not to 
hide under a bushel (^ Let your light so shine before men”). And then also 
Aladdin's lamp*—'' new lamps for old "—better lamps to walk by than the duds 
which led the old world astray; “ new worlds for old," to be had, as Aladdin had 
his dearest wishes, by rubbing up the native lamp within us, polishing our wits, 
clearing our imagination and our spirit of tarnish. The Lamp passed on by failing 
hands continually to the young and living, the Lamp of laughter and clear sight, 
the Lamp not only on thc table for our feasts, but on the road ahead when we are 
out on a job of service. Тһе Lamp— but can anyone say why not a Lamp? 


This is not the opportunity to develop all that the Lamp, in many forms, might 
mean to Toc H. It wants thinking out, and we shall welcome suggestions from 
members. There would be the Lamp-Badge of membership—something simple, 
neat, original —which members could wear at work, and there would be the larger 
Lamp, actually to be filled and lit, which would be granted to each properly 
constituted Branch of Toc Н, its very charter of existence Standing upon the table 
before the Chairman (or will he be the “ Lamplighter "?) at every Branch supper. 
Our ceremonies must be very simple, but full of meaning. When a new member 
is admitted to thc Branch shall he be asked, for instance, to light the lamp at his 
first Branch mecting? And the Silence (with which our sermon on Lamps Started) 
might it not be observed, without seeming odd, but only rather moving somehow 
like this? : — 

“ Supper being finished (or at a suitable point in any other meeting of Toc Н) one minute's 
Silence shall be kept by all present in proud and grateful remembrance of comrades who 
fell in the Great War. This shall be properly observed as follows: The whole company shall 
rise and the Chairman, taking the Lamp in his hand shall say : — 

‘Those that grow not old’ 
The company shall answer— 
* We will remember them.’ 

“The Chairman's setting down the Lamp upon the table shall be the signal that the 
silence is over.” : 

Depend upon it, signs and ccremonies will be needed, and will grow among us, 
for the history of every live society repeats itself. It would be a grand mistake 
if these things grew in a confused and merely parochial fashion. Many a Branch 
of Toc H will love to have pleasant little ways of its own and ought to have them, 
but there should be some things universal to us all, recognised in Carlisle, Leicester 
and Montreal, outward signs of our innermost unity of spirit. B. B. 


* Moreover, as T. suggests, Toc H exists to put a lamp in a lad. 
(Vol. I, June, 1922). 
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К THE USE OF THE LAMP 5$ | JA 
AND OF THE RUSHLIGHT 2: | LA 


The forms set out below were authorised by the Guard о: *h.* 
Lamp on O@ober 11, 1923, for issue to all Branches of 1.7 Е 
They may be used in their entirery or shortened or moditc.' ^ 
local use at the discretion of the Branch, so long as the pein 
outline 1s preserved. 

The words which precede the Silence constitute ап a& of Re- 
membrance, those after it of Sel(-dedication: these two ideas 
belonging to the Light should always be kept in view. 


L—THE CEREMONY OF “ LIGHT” 

$ ү the appropriate time the Chairmen gues the signal by saying the 

SAP vd “Light ?'—all present гие and remain Sanding. The Chairman 

= Wy the Lamplighter appointed) lights the Liight witha taper. At the 
ime tire all otber lights in the room are put ont, 


Ahaia: With proud thanksgiving let us remember our, 
асг Brethren. 

They shall grow not old as we that are left grow old. 
AW shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 
At the going down of the sun and in the morning 
We will remember them. 


ксн: We will remember them. 


ONE MINUTE'S SILENCE 
CHAIRMAN et our light ол Ufjgyctore men that they may 
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THE RETURN OF THE RUSHLIGHT 


N article in Vol. I, No. 1 of the Journat (June, 1922) asked the question 
“Why not a Lamp?" As no one came forward to show cause or just 
impediment, the Lamp of Maintenance took its place among us as the visible symbol 
of the idea of Toc H. A year later (June 5, 1923) the Central Executive appointed 
a special sub-committee of three to be the “Guard of the Lamp.” This small body 
(consisting originally of John Hollis, Tubby and myself) has had to deal with many 
questions connected with the granting or withholding, maintaining or withdrawing 
of Lamps. For some time it has had in view the beStowal of some symbol on the 
Groups of Toc H, for it has realised (as, no doubt, all members have done) how 
much a Lamp means to a Branch. 1t is the very "charter" of the Branch's 
existence, and the centre round which members meet. Where the Lamp is, there 
15 Фе idea of the Branch; whenever а man’s eyes rest upon it, he thinks of the 
family spirit at work in the lives of his fellow-members. It is like the ‘‘ gonfalon,” 
the flag set up in old-time battle, round which men rallied as by instinct and to 
keep which inviolate they risked their lives. “ Very childish and unreasonable and 
outworn in our enlightened century,” say some people, no doubt, but such critics 
are altogether too grown-up for most of us. Long after these are gone and forgotten, 
the great mass of mankind will &ill be taking off its hat to the symbols of the great 
ideas (whether the cross be by the wayside or on the bunting of a flag) and some- 
times find itself Stirred by them to tears. Мой of us аге made like that, and 
(with respect to the hardy minds who have no use for symbolism) would find it a 
dull world indced if all visible signs were done away. 


Now, the fact that many of our Groups already observe the Silence which 
belongs to the ceremony of “ Light," and in some cases even find it worth while 
to Stand in darkness or to make shift with a candle, surely means that they miss 
the simple symbol of light in their midst. The granting of the regular Lamp of 
Maintenance, the sign of Branch Status, to a Group would clearly be out of the 
question. The Guard therefore proposed to the Central Executive last November 
that a smaller and simpler Lamp be granted to Groups, but this proposal was 
rejected —rightly, we now think—as being a sort of “ debasement of 0с cola ER 
Then the memory of something seen long ago took me, one recent Sunday after- 
noon, to the fascinating metal-work department of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
The result of this visit was laid before the Executive at its March meeting, and 
was accepted; it lies before the whole membership now. The drawing represents 
ап old English Rashlight Holder, such as was in nightly use by our forebears from 
the middle ages up to the beginning of the last century—with the distinctive addition 
of the Double Cross of Ypres. As cveryone can see, the form is primitive in its 
simplicity—a pair of pincers held upright by one "leg," while the other “leg” 
Stands out at right angles and is weighted (in old examples with a rough knob or 
spiral, and in ours with the Ypres cross) so as to keep the pincers firmly closed upon 
the rushlight. 
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Let me quote from the Guard’s memorandum to the Executive, and then make 
one or two comments : — 


The design put forward has the following points in its favour :— 


(а) It has (like the Lamp of Maintenance) “ап historical background." 

(b) It is distinctive. Once a common design, it is never repeated nowadays, and 
is not, therefore, commonplace. 

(c) As the whole emphasis, when the light is burning, would be thrown upon the 
Ypres Cross, it is significant and beautiful. 

(d) It is simple and convenient, and, if provided with a plain wooden box, casily 
portable (a point of importance to Groups with no meeting-place of their own). А 
few inches of any ordinary taper would be used for the light. 


(e) It is moderate in price. (Here followed the maker's estimate). 


'The Guard of the Lamp recommend that this symbol be:— 


(a) Given to all groups without any formal ceremony of beStowal. If desired, 
it might be presented by some private donor and bear a Memorial inscription. 

(b) Entrusted to the care of the Secretary or Padre of the Group, who should 
acknowledge its receipt and deliver it back to the Guard of the Lamp 1 requested. 

(с) Held by a Group until it attains Branch &агиз, when the Rushlight would be 
handed back in exchange for a Lamp of Maintenance. 


(d) Known as the “ Rushlight "—a name which in itself marks its inferiority to a 
Lamp of Maintenance. 


Now a little about the “historical background,” which is a matter that only 
“ Futurists" will think unimportant. We have all learnt to picture the Lamp of 
Maintenance against its “background "—the rough terra-cotta lamp in the hand 
of the Roman host or servant as he fecls his way down the cellar Steps to fetch up 
a bottle of wine for a guest, and then the same lamp, cast in bronze and with the 
sacred monogram added to the tall handle, lighting up the catacomb where the 
persecuted infant Church kneels at prayer. The history of the rushlight remains 
domestic to the end; it has a homely and less honoured touch which will not be 
out of place in its use by Groups of Toc H. For it is to be, at the same time, а 
symbol of a lesser Status in our family, and the sign that Toc H can take the 
commonest things in life and use them with deep meaning. You will need to see 
a different set of pictures as Из “ background." First, the hall of a medieval сае, 
thick with smoke (for there is no chimney), foul with six inches of stinking rushes 
on the floor (for there is no carpet, and no vacuum sweeper), and dark as soon as 
the shutters are closed (for there is no glass in the windows)—these are the good 
old days” of the romantic novel. There may bc torches at the “high table for 
knight and lady to eat by, but far “ below the salt," where the men-at-arms are 
scrambling with unwashen fists in the common bowl of Stew (for there are neither 
forks nor plates), someone has jabbed an iron spike into the heavy table to hold 
aloft a rush dipped in bacon fat and burning at the tip. The little circle of light 
it throws in that tumultuous hall is like the Steady life of some man, maybe, who 
eats there among the rest: “so shines a good deed in a naughty world." 
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It is pleasant, however, to turn from that “romantic” picture to the two books 
in our prose literature which are той fragrant of the English country. In the 
first, Master Isaak Walton brings his friend, Venator, at sunset of his third day's 
fishing, to the “ Thatched House" at Hoddesdon. He has taught Venator that 
afternoon how to catch a seventeen-inch chub “ by dapping with a grasshop,” has 
sat out a spring shower with him in talk under a “ honeysuckle hedge,” and both 
fishermen are well content. They meet Peter and Coridon at the inn, and call for 
barley wine, while Master Isaak hands a trout, that “ will fill six reasonable bellies,” 
to his hostess for cooking. Supper comes and ends, and Venator proposes a singing 
match. ''"Tis a match,” exclaims old Isaak, “ Lets e'en say grace, and turn to 
the fire, drink the other cup to whct our whistles, and sing away all sad thoughts : — 


» 


Oh, the sweet contentment the countryman doth find! 


So the pleasant hour passes among these “ good anglers and meek, quiet-spirited 
men.” The tall rashlight in its iron holder, which their hostess has set upon the 
table, is burning to the last inch—‘‘ and now let's every one go to bed, that we 
may rise carly . . . here are fresh sheets that smell of lavender; and I am sure 
we cannot expect better meat or better usage in any place. . . . Good night to 
everybody!” 


That was in 1653. On November 1, 1775, a beloved country parson sits in his 
Study in a Hampshire vicarage writing to a friend. This is how Gilbert White 
opens his letter to the Honourable Daines Barrington: ‘‘ Dear Sir,—I shall make 
no apology for troubling you with the detail of a very simple piece of domestic 
economy, being satisfied that you think nothing beneath your attention that tends 
to utility; the matter alluded to is the use of rushes instead of candles, which I am 
well aware prevails in many districts besides this. . . . Little farmers use rushes 
much in the short days, both morning and evening, in the dairy and kitchen; but 
the very poor, who are always the worst economists, and therefore must continue 
very poor, buy an halfpenny candle every evening, which, in their blowing open 
rooms, does not burn more than two hours. Thus have they only two hours' light 
for their money instead of eleven." “These rushes give a good clear light,” but 
from the care with which the writer describes their use—how they are gathered by 
“decayed labourcrs, women and children,” peeled and bleached, laid in the dew 
and dried in the sun, and dipped in scalding fat—it looks as if the “ halfpenny 
candle" were already winning the night, and the rushlight about to become a 
curiosity of the past. If any Toc Н member wants to make a good one he should 
follow the directions in Letter XXVI of the Natural History of Selborne—and if 
he does not know that sweet book already, perhaps the rusblight may introduce 
him to a lifelong friend. Most Groups will doubtless be content to use the modern 
form, the taper they can buy at any grocer's counter. 


So there it is, this thing which has played its humble part during so many centuries 
in the lives of our folk—the light by which they have supped and sung, courted 
and quarrelled, read their Bibles and said their bedside prayers, the light by which 
children have come into the world and old people passed out of it. May it not 
play its part again in the life of our growing family? B. B. 
(Vol. ИТ, April, 1925). 
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TREE т ўе ЕЁ 4 On such а night—April 23, 
i-r H 5 Б d3 8 this year, to be exact —Grim 
т) Pe j Ё and I were sitting together 
p P. outside a café in the Grande 
| p^ Place of Ypres. I don't 


think I need describe my 
The Heading contains the ground pl Salisb Cathedral Nr pk EE a 
double cross made by tts is sane я УМ бт fe the aB arny: Theophilus Grim- 
case in othcr Early English Cathedrals, e.g., Lincoln and Wells. ston Brown is almost as well 
The initial S is set in the grcat processional cloisters. known to the general reader 
of this JounNar as he is to 
members of his own Branch in London. His figure grows even rounder and his 
head a little more bald with time, but the engaging simplicity of his heart remains 
always the same. Nor need I attempt any further description of the Grande Place. 
Viewed, as we were viewing it, from a marble-topped table on the pavement of the 
south side, it seemed almo$t an effrontery to sentiment and intelligence. To some 
men—to Grim and me that evening—the battered ruins of Ypres, now scarcely 
traceable, seem “‘ for ever England," and the clean, modern market town which has 
taken their place a sort of phantom. This contrast between past and present was 
probably in the thoughts of both of us as we sat, in an interval of silence, before 
the café—Grim who had been two or three days on the ground, and I who, at his 
invitation, had arrived for the week-end only an hour before. 


The Lion and Column 
My eyes rested idly for a moment or two on a familiar coat-of-arms painted on the 
restaurant wall, and then wandered to the breast pocket of Grim's Toc H blazer, 
where its replica should be seen. 
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" I'm going to give you а new badge for your birthday, old man,” I said—for the 


tattered fringe of red, white and blue silk on his blazer was unrccognisable as the 


proud arms of Ypres. 


“That'll be a help,” he replied. “ Maggie has been nagging me about it for 
twelve months past. But, anyway, what docs the thing mean?" he went on, 
pointing to the arms on the wall. “ The Double Cross and the chequered one below, 
and the lion trying to carry an 18-pounder gun, and the sun and moon and crown?” 


“Ап 18-pounder is too modest,” said I laughing, “І think it's one of those "— 
and I pointed across the Square to the columns of the Cloth Hall, which have been 
set on their feet again, though they support nothing now on their heads. 


“British lion holding up Wipers at a dangerous angle when it looked like falling, 
eh?” said Grim. “ And what do all the other gadgets signify? ” 


“Don’t know," I replied. “Toc Н members 
sometimes ask, and I mcan to find out some day or 
other. But you haven't told me what you've been 
up to before I came." 


“Try a cabbage," was Grim's first answer: he 
drew two enormous Belgian cigars from his pocket 
and handed me onc. “They might conceivably 
be worse." He lit mine and his own with so cere- 
monial a manner that I guessed one of his rare 
spasms of narrative was coming on. 


The Crown 
“Well,” he began, “ to-day, as the Cockney says, 
I've been having ‘a bit of a walk round.’ Tram to 
the bottom of Kemmel, struck across over Messines 
Ridge, lunched in a pub at Wytschaetc, smoked а 
pipe beside the minc-craters at St. Eloi (I was ina 
{ Чи-ир there in '15), and went on over НШ 62. I 
Рал Craft" Muller kept going pretty Steady up to then, and began to 
working in Strassburg, 1536-1562, with Eccl my legs a bit—I’m not so nimble on ‘em as 1 
the device of the Lion and Columw used to be. So when I got among the trees at the 
(see p. 61). 5 5 : 
top of Sanctuary Wood, I lay down and lit up for a 
breather. The trees are quite green there now—can you belicve it?—funny shapes, 
of course, and few of them high enough to give any proper shade. But a blackbird 
sang this afternoon there, and I picked this scented violet " (he fingered a limp little 
flower in his buttonhole) “ where I sat. It is high ground for these parts, and you 
get a pretty wide view across the Menin Road, and down iu Ypres. And 
there was Wipers, with all these new buildings shining golden in the sun—Cloth 
Hall in the centre, the Cathedral, St. Peter's, that great new spire of St. James, 
and all the little spires and towers and chimneys, all enclosed in the red and green 
ramparts, with the new white Stonework of the Menin Gate set in the front like a 
jewel. I had a queer fancy that the whole thing was a crown, set on the Salient 
for always.” 
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“ Ypres, а great crown upon the brows of Courage—a crown of Remembrance, 
or is 1t of Maintenance?” I said—and then, “ Why, Grim, it’s the golden Crown 
itself "—and I pointed to the arms on the wall again. 

“Don't let's get too fanciful,” he replied. “ Have another Bock—Garsong, doo 
beer, sivoo play!” 


The Cross of Vair 


[Let me interrupt Grim’s Story. In what follows next it became clear to me that he had 
Strayed into the year 1383, when the English were besieging Ypres. It was, for England, a 
thoroughly discreditable episode in the Hundred Years’ War; for Ypres itself the most 
glorious defence in her history—save one far greater, her defence from 1914-18, by which the 
British soldier paid back his 500-year-old debt to the injured city with manifold interest. 
Briefly the situation was that Pope Urban VI. was supported by England versus the Anti- 
Pope Clement VII., supported by France. Urban proclaimed absolution of all English 
" crusaders,” and ordered all English churches to give попсу for an expeditionary force. 
(^ It was well known that the nobles of England would not for all the absolutions in the world 
undertake any expeditions, unless they were preceded by offers of money,” writes Froissart 
drily at the time.) The English bishops preached a “holy war”; the churches raised 
2,500,000 francs; Henry Spencer, the fighting Bishop of Norwich, was made Army Com- 
mander for France, while the Bishop of London was to command in Spain. The Bishop of 
Norwich, tired of waiting for a fellow-general at Calais, decided to use “ so fine a body of 
men-at-arms " against Flanders at once. In vain some of his officers pointed out that 
Flanders was pro-Urban and anti-French. He began well by plundering a monastery; he 
took Gravelines and his troops slew 9,000 Flemish at Dunkirk. Не then laid siege to Ypres 
for some months. The city was gallantly defended by its governor, Sir John de Saint Py. 
It suffered terrible privations: whole suburbs were in ruins, the ramparts were damaged by 
Stone cannon balls, houses fired by “ incendiary shells,” the water supply from Zillebeke and 
Dickebusch lakes cut off. Finally, in August, the King of France advanced from Arras with 
80,000 men to attack the Bishop, and the English army hastily decamped to Bourbourg. The 
Thuyndag, the Day of Our Lady of Thuyn, a statue of whom was thought by the citizens 
to have wrought their deliverance, is Still celebrated by the citizens of Ypres. Among the 
“ side-shows ” of the expedition, the skirmish at Menin Church was “ а very sharp encounter ” 
in which many Flemish knights and squires were killed or captured. 


“Well, now," Grim continued, “I was going to tell you what happened up in 
Sanctuary Wood this afternoon. I’m rather ashamed of it, and I wouldn't tell 
anyone clse: I had another of those uncanny waking dreams of mine. As I lay on 
my back drowsing with my face to the sky—whizz! flick!—there was a shar 
singing noise, and a thud on the ground beside me, almost exactly like a sniper's 
bullet that just misses you. And the broad chestnut leaf over my head that Га 
been Staring at was split in half, and showed the blue sky through. I sat m mighty 
quick—and in the ground, not six inches from my left knee, there Stuck a long 
arrow, head dcep in the soft mould, grey feather on top Still quivering. I hadn't 
collected myself before a man broke through the undergrowth behind me, a real 
rough-looking customer in a greasy leather jacket and nondescript trousers tied 
criss-cross with tape, and carrying a bow in his hand. ‘Hi, mossoo,’ I called out, 
‘пароо finish! Joo donjeroo.’ He pulled up the arrow and stood over me, grinning 

ood-naturedly; then he stooped and snatched so suddenly at my watch-chain that 
Е snapped it" (Grim dropped the broken links on the table-top in front of me). 
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“Г be blowed if you do!” says I, and with that 1 tackled him round the knees so 
that he rolled over beside me. Instead of coming on with his fists, as І expected, 
he sat up and laughed heartily. ‘I thought you was a plague-spot Frenchy,’ he 
said, with a distinét Cockney twang. ‘Long John Whichclow, I am, out of Barm- 
sey, serving in Sir Thomas Trivet’s company before Wipers.’ 
““ And what's your job in these parts now the war's over?’ 1 asked. 

" * Over!” exclaimed the soldier, his eyes very big. ‘Ought to ‘ve been over 
months ago. But Wipers is a pesky tough town, and won't be took.’ 


**It never would,’ I said. 


“< And if you want to know my day's work,’ Long John Whichclow went on, 
‘Гус been in the sacking of Menin Church since early hours. We caught the 
Flamingo lads properly asleep there, and there was short work, but very sharp 
and bloody. Prisoners in galore, and the loot was lovely. You can sce the smoke 
from here if you Stand up. I got a tidy prisoner to myself, a real young nob 
as "ll pay a fine ransom. Come and parly francy to him, for, by'r Lady, I can’t.’ 


“I got up and went beside him through the wood. By this time I had given 
up trying to understand what he was driving at. As we walked I passed him my 
pouch. He shook it, smelt it, and passed it back with a blank face: as for me, 
I lit my pipe again—at which he looked still blanker. ‘Sweet St. Michael, he 
exclaimed, ‘I seen a tumbler man swallow бге once before, at Barmsey Fair, and 
he made a pile of groats by it. “Tis too near magic for my taste.’ Believe me, 
old man, it was only when Бе said that that I 
twigged I had side-slipped out of my proper century 
again. 

" *Whisht! " said he suddenly, and fastened a hand 
оп my arm. We Stood Stock still, and he laid the arrow 
on the String of his bow. I followed the line of it 
and saw a grey squirrel flink round the side of a biggish 
tree-Stump thirty paces from us. The soldier kept his 
aim and waited; the squirrels head and shoulders 
came round the bole higher up, and—twang!—the 
shaft was through him and fluttering with his body 
on the ground. That's nine," the bold bowman 
said. 

" What's the point of that?’ I asked—for I've never 
had any fancy for killing little things that can't kill 
you back. 


“‘Ош Army Commander has a mind to lead the 
big parade into Wipers togged up as a prince, and 
A French king wearing а Vair- NOt in bishop's tweeds. So he ups and offers us qus 
lined mantle, From an early 13th а old r for uirrel’s skins to Jine 5 
century illuminated “ Manual of 8 angel a score fo sq 


Devotion” in the British Cloak as finc as King Richard himself. Fairy-vairy 
Museum (Royal MS., 2.А.хх). some do call it, when the little chap’s pelts be stitched 
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up chequer-wise, top to tail, blue black and silver belly, fit to set off a gentleman’s 
pride. "Iis well-earned money, even for a pretty Steady bowman (and I’ve never 
missed a Sunday for years, except overseas, at the shooting butts of Newington), 
and there’s a bit of sport to it into the bargain.’ 


“ By this time we had come a good bit down the hill, brushing through the copse, 
and halted face to face with a young man lying on the ground, with his shoulders 
propped against a big tree Stump. ' Here's my Flamingo lad,’ said Long John 
briskly. ‘ Ain't he a treat? " 


“The Fleming, understanding the soldier's tone rather than his words, smiled 
in a wan sort of a way. And then I saw he was wounded. Не was bareheaded, 
and from matted hair on one temple a thin trickle of blood glistened down his 
check; there was much blood, dry and brown, upon his white face and dirty hands. 
He wore a very finc jacket of dark blue velvet with a lion rampaging over it in 
silver thread; he had unbuckled his heavy leg-armour, and it was lying, all anyhow, 
by his side. I put up my best bit of French, but it didn't quite seem to get 
across to him.” (Knowing Grim's French, I wasn't surprised.) “I dare say he 
only knew Flemish—and that's beyond any civilised tongue. So I just got busy 
tying him up a bit with my handkerchief: it was a pretty nasty gash he had, but 
not dangerous. Long John Whichelow Stood by, grinning and chatting away— 
‘а tidy piece of doctoring, he said, ‘no wench could do it neater.’ Then I 
helped him to his feet, and as he was a bit dizzy, Long John and I took him 
between us and began to walk towards Ypres. John had collected the Steel leg- 
pieces, buckled them together, and slung them round him, a leg over cach shoulder, 
so that they dangled grotesquely down behind and clashed like a tinker's van at 
every Step. 


“It was slow and sweaty progress that we made, for the wounded lad hung very 
heavily оп us, and dragged his feet so hard at times that we had to stop and 
rest him. On reaching the Menin Road, somewhere near Hell Fire Corner, we 
bumped into a convoy coming back to Ypres—clumsy great farm waggons, loaded 
up with all manner of loot and with wounded men of both sides; pikemen, slung 
round with helmets and other ‘souvenirs,’ trudged along beside them. At the 
sight of this disorderly column Long John became philosophical. 


"'When you come to think, he said, ‘it’s a Strange, dark way of taking 
pleasure—trampling up and down for months and months across a neighbour’s 
land, burning and busting, rape and robbery. My grandfather did it half his 
time, and my father, and I’ve had my share, and ГИ lay my two boys at home will 
soon be called to do the same. I love shooting, come peace or war, and an hour 
of close work when the blood’s up—there’s no game like it. But what’s at the 
back of it, year after year after year? Modtly it's the King of France or the King 
of Scots against our King, and now it’s two Popes—false and true, they say, but 
nobody rightly knows which is which: better they put ’em both in the bear-pit 
(saving their Holiness) on a Sunday afternoon, and let ’em fight it out. Us 
common soldiers never know the rights, for all they preach wars as God’s work 
and offer us money for our skin we don’t always see.’ 
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“The wounded man lurched'so heavily that we let him sink to the ground by 
the roadside. We sat down, too, holding him between us, while Long John 
pursued his simple argument. ‘That’s її!” he said, quite excited as if he had 
Stumbled on the truth. ‘Money for our skins, the same as they pay for them 
squirrel skins—and for the same reason. Pride it is; it’s mostly the pride of 
the big men that makes the wars. My grandfather, when he was a slip of a lad, 
saved his skin from the Scots at Bannockburn when many another lost his; my 
father risked his skin by sea at Sluys—the bloodiest fight that ever man made— 
and lost an eye by land at Crecy with the Prince. And what quarrel had one with 
the wild Bruce and t'other with the Frenchics as had never worried our family 
at home? And here’s me, in my turn, fighting all over Flanders—and nobody 
knows what the quarrel is, secing as the Flemings follow the same Pope we're 
fighting for, and hate the same Frenchies we’re sent to fight against. Nobody 
knows the rights nor wants to: so long as there’s pride in it for the great men, 
еге] be fighting all his days for the common soldier. It’s pride costs the skins 
of men like us’ (he slapped his own chest and then jerked his thumb at the 
wounded Flemish knight). ‘The great men buy squirrel skins to cover their proud 
backs, and all the time it's our skins they buy to make ‘em look fine in the world.’ 


“ He fell silent for a little, and then laughed merrily. ‘Eh, now, hark at me 
that loved the hot hour's work at Menin this very day! How could I weary, 
maybe, all the days at home, if there wasn’t no fighting to be done? All the 
same I’m sorry now for the lads as went down in the fight at Menin—our lads 
and the Flamingo lads, too. You see, they were a likely-looking company—same 
as sonnie here—and fought brave enough. "Twas a pity they died—and we killed 
them not hating them at heart, for we didn't even know their names. War's a 
cross that's laid heavy on the common man's shoulders—it's a cross of pride upon 
the red shield of our own flesh and blood, a cross of skins, not just squirrel 
skins but men’s. But I’m talking queer. Let's up and go.’ 


“So we three came limping on our way towards Ypres. “Sing us a song,’ 
said Long John, for it was heavy going. I’m no singer, but I Struck up Tipperary, 
and we mended our расе to it. ' That's a good music, but the words don’t signify,’ 
said the soldier. ‘And now ГИ sing you a bit—a song of blood and pride, about 
Sluys: I learnt it sitting on my father's knee years back.’* 


Sir Philip de Valois cast was of care, When Bruges and Yper hereof heard tell, 
Aud said Sir Hugh Kyret to Flanders should They sent Edward to wit that was in Orwell; 


36. E There had he no liking longer to dwell, 
Anai have Normans enough to leave on his Не hasted him to the Swin with sergeant’s 
are, 


snell. 


АП Flanders to burn and make it all bare; They came before Blankenberg of St. John’s 


But, unkind coward, woe was him there: 


ме sailed in the Swin it smarted him et to the Normans а well вова 
Sair it them smarted that fared out of So trumped they and danced with torches full 
France; bright, 1 
There learned Englishmen them a new In the wild waning moon were their hearts 
dance. light. 


* It is jolly to find that Long John remembered this rough, bustling ballad of the soldier 
Laurence Minot, who lived about 1300-1350. The sea-fight in the Zwyn off Sluys on June 24, 1340, 
is said to have cost the French 30,000 men. 
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“I can't remember any more,” said Grim to me. “There were umpteen 
verses and the wailing sort of a tune you used to hear old soldiers sing in pubs. 
It was a jingo sort of a song, anyway. I’m not clear how I los the other two, 
but I did. I dropped my hold under the wounded man’s armpits, and Long John's 
voice faded out. The next thing I knew clearly was—whizz! flick !—there 
was a long arrow Sticking upright in the ground, not six inches from my left 
leg. And a big Belgian fellow, with a bow in his hand, was jabbering away 
at me nineteen to the dozen. You see, I'd Ягауе4 on 
to one of these archery grounds you find in every village 
round here, and very nearly got pipped.” 


Grim turned to call the waiter. “Great Scott!” he 
said—and I saw he was gazing at the city’s coat of arms 
on the wall again. “The cross of pride, chequerwise, 
upon the shield of blood! " 


The Cross Gules 


The afternoon was wearing towards a golden evening 
when we rose and left the café table. Grim took me by 
the arm, and turned me at the corner of the Square into 
the Rue de Lille. Some of the shops were preparing 
to light up and all were busy with customers. The 
door of the convent which once had been Little Talbot 
House opened as we passed, and an old nun, her rosy Banner of the Governor of 
face haloed by an immense white coif, came out. A little Ypres. From Philippe de 
further down the Street people were entering St. Peter’s у И е ae 

M quilez Е обезе ё 
Church in twos and threes, for the bell above our heads Fiandre,” 1631. 
was ringing them to Benediction. We reached the Lille 
Gate, but instead of passing through it, we bent up the Steep slope to the right 
and halted at the entrance to the little British cemetery on the Ramparts. 


“Let’s Stay here a bit," said Grim, as he pushed open the low wicket and Stepped 
on to the smooth grass. “It’s а wonderful place for а man to be quiet in: he could 
sit here and think and remember some things—and perhaps forget others that 
don’t really matter. Do you know what it reminds me of? That little engraving 
of Albert Durer’s you made me buy last year—I’ve never regretted it. That thing 
makes me feel quict, like this, whenever I look at it. The old man goes on 
reading his book—or is it saying his prayers?—for ever. And the little hill he sits 
on is a bit like this, with the water below and the city behind.” 


“I remember," I said. “It’s St. Jerome sitting outside the walls of Nuremberg. 
He was never there, but no matter: the artist was born there and loved it. And, 
when you come to think of it, Grim, he sits beneath the Double Cross, his cardinal’s 
Staff. But you can’t look out from the high castle of Nuremberg on anything as 
lovely as this open view.” 


Below us the Still water of the moat reflected the sky, and out beyond, for miles, 
ran the level roads and flat fields, rising to the low escarpment of Hill 60, and, 
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on the limits of vision, to the blue mound of Kemmel НИ. The spreading plume 
of smoke of a train emerging from Railway Cutting towards the city was touched 
pink by the low sun. It all looked so gentle and uneventful in this evening mood 
that no Stranger to its recent history could have pictured its other aspect—the 
sodden and tortured ground, lashed by sheets of rain from a ragged sky, spouting 
columns of smoke and black mud from shell bursts, lit by winking points of fire, 
filled from end to end with savage noise and the stench of decay and unremitting 
work and weariness and agony. This evening the little green plot in which we 
Stood seemed the quietest place in the landscape. In it we Stood above the city, 
and beyond its Saturday night bustle: no sound came to us but a broken rhythm 
of church bells, near and far, and the rich, deliberate singing of a blackbird in 
some bush beyond the Gate. The perfeétly tended beds between the headstones 
of the graves were beautiful with their few carly flowers, and just where we Stood 
a rose bush was putting on its first precocious rose. Touching its rolled petals with 
my fingers, I broke the silence which had fallen between us. 


“А rose for Shakespeare’s birthday and for England,” I said. 


Grim roused himself from his meditation. “А rose for St. George's Day," he 
echoed: and then he turned his face from me and I saw that his eyes had travelled 
along the ranks of white headstones to the tall Cross of Sacrifice to which they lead 
at the highest point of this ground. The sun was just going down in a cloudless 
sky beyond the thin trees which screen Poperinghe; it cast a violet shadow from 
the hedge over the base of the Cross, and lit the tall Stone shaft with a glowing 
red against the increasing dusk of the sky eastward. 


“The red Cross of St. George,” said Grim. 


“ The red Double Cross of Ypres,” said I, “ see the smaller one upon the great P 
—for every War Cemetery cross bears the huge bronze cross-hilted sword upon Its 
Stone face. 


. . . 4% 
“But not our Double Cross,” said Grim, “ the cross from the city arms. 


" Yes—and no," I answered. “The smaller cross-bar was first made, I think, 
by the mocking title which Pilate nailed high on the Cross of Calvary. Perhaps 
when the friends came on Friday night to take Him away, they had a last look 
back at the hill and beheld His Cross standing up against the sky—as we see this 
one to-night—and saw it as a double Cross dominating their whole world. The 
agony of that Tree and the disillusionment of that mocking inscription must have 
filled all their world that Friday night.” 


“ Agony and disillusion,” said Grim, half to himself. 


“So the double cross really Stands in the city arms for crucifixion,” I went on. 
“I know not why in its first days—but perhaps we know somewhat more now. 
And the sun and moon, emblems very ancient among those of the Passion, Stand 
on its left and right hand. There is the sun "—I pointed to the last glory just 
now departing—" that has kept his watch of the Cross all day, and there | (I 
swung my arm over the city towards Menin) “if we Stayed here till near midnight, 
we should sce the moon come up and take her watch till morning.” 
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St. Jerome reading. Copper en- 
graving by the greatest Ger- 
man engraver, Albert Durer of 
Nuremberg (1471-1528). He has 
misunderstood the origin of 
the double cross, for tlie 
hands of the figure of Christ 
are nailed to the upper bar. 


“ That little engraving of Albert Durer's. 
or is it saying his prayers? —for ever. 


. The old man goes on reading his book— 
It's St. Jerome sitting outside the walls of 


Nuremberg. He was never there, but no matter : the artist was born there and loved 
ч : 3 JM 6s 
п. And when you come to think of it, he sits beneath the Double Cross."—page 47. 
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CROSS OF ST. ELOI 
Sormerly at St. Martial, 
Limoges, 7th Century 


Wood of the True Cross, 
set in the 14th Century 


A RUSSIAN CROSS 
Brass and Enamel 
17th-18th Century 


Centre: The Cross of Атон, of fragments of the 
True Cross brought home by a Crusader, Jean 
PAlluye, in 1209. It is now at Barége and is 
much venerated. It was set in gold, jewels and 
pearls in the late ith century. It measures 16 
inches high (with stand) and is reckoned to be 
the twelfth largest fragment of the True Cross 
in the world (see page 59). 

Night: А wpieal 18th century Russian Cross in 
the British Museum. It is of brass, inlaid with 
enamel. At the top is God the Father in the act 
of blessing, below Him the Holy Spirit as a dove, 
with an angel flying downward on either side. 
Below the feet of Christ is a skull in 
standing for Golgotha (see page 59}. 

Left: The Cross of St. Eloi, formerly in the 
Chureh of 8t, Martial at Limoges, but now like all 
the saint’s authentic works, lost. An old drawing 
remains and shows it to have been а magnificent 


а сауе, 


sth century ornament, overlaid with filigree work 
and jewels: a fragment of the True Cross 15 set, 
between palms, in the centre. Eloi ( Eligius) was 
a goldsmith, born near Limoges, at the end of the 
6th century. He designed coins and jewellery for 
Clothair Il., and made a famous gold throne tor 
his successor Dagobert, who then made him prime 
minister and later Bishop of Noyon! He continue 
to work for the church as à goldsmith (see 
page 59). 

Above—lefi: А Pope holding the doubie cross. 
Woodeut from ** Sermons of St. Augustine," prin- 
ted by Gering and Rembolt in Paris, 2408. 


Abore—right: Part of an ivory carving of the 
iith-:2th century (South Kensington Museum’. 
The drawing shows the altar with the double 
cross, which stands in the centre at the bottom. 
On right an angel blows the last trumpet: on 
left a man holds a double cross (see page 58). 
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“Crucifixion,” said Grim. ““ Yes, you're right—we know somewhat more of 
that now. I heard the Story dozens of times as a boy (churchgoer and all that, of 
course), but it never really got me until—well, you know I’m not a fanciful man, 
but it was only when I saw men I knew suffering out here that I began to have 
a glimmering of what the big Crucifixion must mcan. I've liked to figure our 
double cross this way—the big Cross of Salvation crossed again in our own days 
by the lesser cross of men who gave all they had. Men we knew—yes, men we 
loved more than—more than—." 


Grim broke off, too much moved to finish. He took three or four paces away 
from me, between the headstones, and, turning about abruptly, faced me again 
with his hand resting on the top of а Stone: on its face was cut that beautiful 
Inscription, so many thousand times repeated in the Salient—Here lies a British 
soldier Rnown unto God. 


‘Old man,” Grim began, “ there’s many lying epitaphs in the world, but there's 
never been one carved truer than this. God only knows all these lads and how 
much they ought to be to us. You and I saw them giving their lives for their 
friends—their greatest love that led them to be crucified. You’ve got your own 
Stories about them, and I’ve got mine. One night, up over there” (he pointed 
North East towards the gentle rise of Passchendacle) “‘I was out on my job— 
Stretcher-bearer, you know. It was pitch dark and raining Streams. As I was 
Stumbling about between the shell-holes I heard one word, just a loud whisper, 
very close, from the ground—‘ Jesus!’ It might have been a prayer or a curse— 
hard sometimes to tell. I Stooped and touched a man lying there—and just then 
a Star-shell went up and sent me flat for cover, with my face a few inches from this 
man's face. It was George Cross of our battalion. ‘Grim,’ he said, in a queer, 
quiet voice, ‘thank God you've come. It wasn't any g-good, but I d-did try. He's 
dead, I think.’ And then I found that another man, dead enough, was lying across 
George’s legs. As far as I could make out (his Story wandered a bit and only took 
up three sentences anyway) George had been hit himself, had crawled into a 
wretched bit of cover, and then had heard this other chap calling out in the dark 
for a drink; he left his hole and dragged himself about till he found the other 
chap; then he Stayed by him in the open. Shell burst, knocked the other chap 
clean out, and wounded George again. That’s as near as I could piece the Story 
together—for George was always one of those nervous little chaps and $tammered 
a bit at his best. I set to work to shift the dead man, carefully as I could, off 
George's legs. Мо, not legs—one was clean gone, and the other—well, I needn't 
try to tell you. I couldn't help it, of course—a dead man is a deuce of a job in 
the mud—but it set George raving. He cursed me horribly, shouted for his mother, 
then got himself back for a spell, and said a little snatch of kiddie's prayer in 
that queer, quiet voice, and then he Started screaming to me to kill him quick. 
The whole thing couldn't last long—not so long as my telling of it now—and the 
end came suddenly. Not cut out for a hero, George Cross wasn't, but he did try 
when his chance came. And it was his crucifixion. . . . 


“Im sorry, old man," said Grim, after a pause. '' What's the use of raking 
these things up—even onc thing like that among thc thousands that happened every 
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day over here. It was our Starting about the double Crucifixion that called the 
picture of little George Cross to mind. O, but the whole war was Crucifixion— 
with the victims led out, and the false accusers among the nations, and the blood- 
thirst, and even the beastly jeering of the crowd at those who had to die (there 
was little enough of that in the line, but a lot behind it on both sides), It was a 
black, blind Good Friday madness that captured the world and swept us all more 
or less in. Some day people will see that truth clearer than we can be expected 
to see it. But even some of us, too close to view the thing fairly, spotted how 
many-sided the wrong and the blindness were. 


“А couple of cases only to show you what I mean. You remember how the 
Germans went back after the ArmiStice—so far each day and the Allies moving up 
so far behind them. My Colonel was given a special job, on ahead in a car, and 
he took me with him. We got into Bruges half a day after the Germans went out, 
and found the whole place gone mad; we were warned to go no further, but we 
pushed on over the broken roads into Ghent. Ours were the first khaki uniforms 
the Ghenters had ever seen, and they went Stark mad over us too, mobbed us in 
the Street, sang Tipperary (thinking it was our National Anthem), kept the Colonel 
Standing on tables in restaurants making speeches in French, swept us round from 
one drink to another all night. Nobody went to bed; they burnt furniture for 
bonfires in the Street. At one place we came on a crowd of a thousand or so in a 
square, laughing, cursing and howling round somebody in the middle. Colonel 
and I Stopped to sce—and then they lifted the somebody up high over their heads. 
A great roar went up and those nearest Struck out at the somebody with their fists 
and walking-Sticks. It was a young woman, moaning with terror, her clothes 
mostly torn off, her face and shoulders disfigured with blood; they were jabbing at 
her head with scissors, cutting off her hair. A well-dressed little old lady beside us 
explained—with triumphant satisfaction—that this was a Belgian girl who had been 
too free with German soldiers during the occupation. She said there were lots 
more the crowd had dealt with or would hunt from their hiding-places before 
morning; some were already dead, others in hospital—a fate far too good, the old 
lady said. At that, my Colonel started shouting ‘Let go, gentlemen!’ in French, 
and then he and I tried to rush a passage to the girl through the crowd. You 
might as well have rushed a brick wall: those that understood our idea laughed 
and held us back. There was no rescue—just one more touch of agony to the 
war’s crucifixion. ‘Guilty,’ you may say. O yes, guilty—but I’ve tried to reason 
it out since. How do you and I know what that girl had been through—short of 
food, home-life broken up, Starved of joy, beset, cajoled, threatened? Dare we 
judge her? And the crowd—terrorised for four years, fed on false news, attacked 
at every point of their morale—how can we judge them? And the German soldiers 
themselves—away from home and their own womenkind, driven beyond endurance, 
lacking so many things, facing defeat, marked out, perhaps, to be the “ cannon- 
fodder,’ of two days hence—can we judge even them as glibly as we used to do? 
Guilty! who isn’t guilty? Like the two thieves, are we not all ‘in the same con- 
demnation,’ and take our places, defiant or repentant, alongside, on Calvary?” 
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Grim paused after this outburst, unwonted for him, and then continued more 
quietly: “ Апа then the Second Army took over Cologne. Some chaps in our 
crowd talked a bit loudly beforehand about ‘ putting old Fritz through the hoop,’ 
now their chance was coming to pay off scores. But when we saw and understood 
what we were taking over, no decent chap (and in that sense there were few others 
on the Rhine) did anything of the kind. Defeat is not a funny thing to see at 
close quarters. Some beaten men and women bluster and some cringe, and some 
try hard to pretend that nothing has happened, but the best are just quiet, dignified, 
broken-hearted people. I remember one like that at the moment. I went into a 
shop in the HoheStrasse to get my photograph taken—thcy were so cheap and good 
in Cologne. A grey-haired woman—she might be fifty—very worn-looking, did 
the job quickly and efficiently. She spoke English well, but I noticed she didn’t 
utter one unnecessary word. As I was giving my name and address at the end she 
kept her eyes on my face; then (with a great effort, as I could see) she said an 
odd thing—' I have never seen anyone so like my husband as you. She beckoned 
to me, turned to the Stairs out of the Studio, and I followed her up. She was 
сушр with по sound. She led me into a living room and up to a large oil-painting 
of a man in field-grey uniform: I mu& say he was very like me as far as I 
could judge. ‘Му man,’ she said quietly. I felt very bothered, didn't know what I 
ought to say. Then she went on. ‘He was not Strong or young enough, but he 
went.’ ‘And where P' I began. ‘In 1918,’ she said, ‘on Kemmel Hill. He 
was а good man, a dear, good man to из.’ Do you know, a year later that woman’s 
face came back to me, when Maggie and I went over to see the old ground. We 
came upon two bits of wood, tied cross-wise, Stuck up on the side of Kemmel: 
they had German writing on, but I couldn't read it. ‘ Our boy painted his picture,’ 
the woman went on, in a sort of flat, tired voice as if she had gone over the Story 
thousands of times to herself. ‘Our only boy: he was to be a great artit? ‘And 
now——?’ I began again. ‘Не was killed also in 1918,’ she said. ‘Not in action; 
he was on his way the first time to the front; a French civilian Stabbed him in the 
back one night at Valenciennes; he was not quite eighteen years old.’ So saying, 
she put into my hands a framed photograph of a very young officer. ‘A good 
man—our only boy’—the unhappy French patriot of Valenciennes—this calm, 
proud, broken-hearted woman—don’t you see, dear man, how they were all caught 
in the same crucifixion of the war? And combinations like that паре of 
course, thousands of times on both sides of the line. I had gone into the photo- 
grapher’s shop in a cheery mood, but I left it feeling—I can’t quite explain— 
ashamed. Perhaps if all of us (on both sides, I mean) could keep up an undercurrent 
of feeling ashamed, these things wouldn’t happen again. 


“ Of course, I know what we were up against and why we fought, and if the 
world doesn’t change but confronts us with the same challenge again, I pray 
that England will make the same dangerous choice and Stick to it with the same 
Steadiness. I know there are worse evils than War—there’s the mean sort of peace 
in which a nation's heart goes rotten in its breast: worse evils than War—but 
precious few. But, you sce, I was trying for the moment to stand ‘above the 
battle, as some French writer-chap called it, and look at the monstrous big thing 
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called War; I remembered the details of it (the fine and fair 
among them) that we used to know in our day’s work over 
tried hard to see the whole as huger than just the Great War 


and glorious ones 
here, but I really 
alone. It seemed 


to me that in War, by and large, there isn’t much fair play possible, except in 
the details, and that every man-jack of us breaks ‘the rules of the game,’ sooner 


or later, and more 
—at the final pinch it proves to be a gallant and very human at 


or less, willingly or otherwise. As for the Geneva Convention 


tempt to chain up 


a man-eating tiger with a few yards of coloured ribbon. The touches of ' sports- 
manship' do count tremendously—especially to us English who like to play life 
out, from fir& to last, as а game—but they don't enable you to get away with 
War as a grand and holy thing in itself. The man who shouldered the Cross for 


Christ on the Way to Calvary and the soldier who gave Him 


vinegar to drink 


were ‘sportsmen’ in ап Е mob, but those touches of unforgotten kindness 


don’t make the Crucifixion 


ess than the world’s blindest and most tragic murder; 


they shine like Stars in the inky darkness, but they don’t abolish the night. No, 


ar gives men some of the biggest chances to be cither heroes 


or beagts or both, 


but in itself it’s the age-long crucifixion of man by man, in which millions of men 


are both the crucifiers and the crucified, and where women and 


children are called 


Ed pu an unthinkable part in the suffering. How far beyond words must the 


Cruci 
make the Double Cross!” 


Grim paused looking far out over the darkening landscape 
hadn't really been talking to me: I think he was speaking to th 


don of God have been if this is man's lesser crucifixion, laid across it to 


of Flanders. He 
e whole world. 


* Isn't. there any way out,” I said, “for our children, if not for us?” 


“ Of course there's a Way out—one way, the way offered us 
only way we haven't seriously tried. There's Fellowship and 
and-take of friends. You and 1 call it ‘the Toc H spirit,’ w 


in the Gospel, the 
Service, the give- 
hich is our funny 


little private nick-name for the biggest thing of all, the really victorious thing, 
human and Divine in one. The Life that ended on Good Friday, and then began 
again for ever, was no more and no less than that—Fellowship and Service here 


and beyond, world without end. 


" For four years we just &umbled up the path to Calvary; 


we crucified each 


other and our common Matter. afresh every day; we made another cross of pain 


and laid it upon His. But, unless creation is no more than 
children or their children's children, will find at last how the 
Calvary and forward. I daren't believe that thev will always 
Һам, age after age. оп the self-same hill to crucify each other 
is 252 Toc Н job, behind all the little jobs of mercy and leade 


our Ume—to put men on the road to each other and to God. 


a cruel joke, our 
way runs beyond 
remain blind, or 
afresh. And here 
rship that take up 

The goal is the 


fellowship of che Kingdom to be won by service, and the Double Cross ands 
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less = hil bv the road, to be 4 warning but also a beacon light. 'To 


conguer hate, vou once said, ‘would be to end the strife of = 
ts the mvSterious wav, but the victory of God's Kingdom is the 


Н the ages’: pain 
true end,” 


Grim had been carried out of all his everyday restraint; his face worked Strongly 
and was transfigured; his arms were outspread, crosswise, as he Stopped speaking, 
and his eyes were looking beyond the limits of mere sight. This exalted mood 
dropped from him suddenly; [а Stepped slowly—a tired, old man—over to where 
I Stood listening, and laid a hand on my shoulder. 

" Forgive me," he said, in his more familiar voice, “ Гпа an old fool, and I never 
meant to preach a sermon on War, especially in this place which does all the 
preaching we ought to need. In the end, we come down to the personal touch. 
You and I haven't escaped this business unhurt ourselves; we've got to be, even 
ever so little, in the crucifixion ourselves in order to learn and understand. ‘ Our 
children’ may sec further than we, I said just now: I had better have said your 
children, those two splendid lads of yours. I have no children now.” I knew 
that Grim had reached the subjeét on which his reserve was hardly ever broken— 
the loss of his only son. His eyes could not hold his tears as he went on to 
speak of it. 


“You know why I’m here to-day, and you’ve guessed that I asked you because 
I wanted someone to be here with me. To-day is the anniversary. The Story you 
know already." (I shook my head, for indeed Grim had told me very little.) 
“ Well, there isn’t much to tell. It was St. George's Day in 1915, the day after 
the first gas attack at St. Julien—my John’s birthday in more than the common 
sense. He was twenty years old that day, and had just got his captaincy. Не 
led his men forward to recover a patch of lost ground. Не fell as he reached his 
mark, they say. Nobody is very clear what happened next. Не was reported 
‘wounded and missing'—that's all. His body may lie under that Stone ‘ known 
unto God’; it may be in the Unknown Warrior’s grave in the Abbey; it may be 
scattered somewhere in the fields out yonder. His name is carved on the Menin 
Gate. The thought of all that hurts Maggie, I think, more than it does me— 
for she is his mother, she brought his body into the world. But when they sing 
John Brown’s Body, it isn’t a comic song at all to me: it’s one of the grandest 
hymns. ‘Glory, hallelujah! And we go marching оп.’ We go marching on— 
with my John Brown ahead of us and because of him. That's why I'm in Toc Н 
because of John, an Elder Brother to you and me, bidding us ' go marching on.' 
It's crucifixion again—John’s and also Maggie's and mine, but we don't Stop on 
Calvary: we ' go marching on,' with the fellowship unbroken and half the service 
yet to do. Some day we shall all know exactly why ‘we go marching оп '—'on 
to the bound of the waste, on to the City of God.' O, and I'm proud of nothing 
in the world except that I’m John's father. That bit of pride is allowed me, 
I think, and Г mustn't be robbed of it. The Cross of Pain sometimes may Бе a 
Cross of Pride." 


* * * * 


Then, with a rare impulsiveness, Grim began, Standing in the dusk in the Ramparts 
Cemetery, to repeat Henry Newbolt’s lines: 


... What men are these, of what great race, Let be! they bind a broken line : 
From what old shire or town, As men die, so die they, 
That run with such good will to face Land of the free! their life 1s thine— 
Death on a Flemish down? It is St. George's Day. 
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called War; I remembered the details of it (the finc and fair and glorious ones 
among them) that we used to know in our day's work over here, but I really 
tried hard to see the whole as huger than just the Great War alone. It seemed 
to me that in War, by and large, there isn't much fair play possible, except in 
the details, and that every man-jack of us breaks ‘the rules of the game,’ sooner 
or later, and more or less, willingly or otherwise. As for the Geneva Convention 
—at the final pinch it proves to be a gallant and very human attempt to chain up 
a man-eating tiger with a few yards of coloured ribbon. The touches of 'sports- 
manship' do count ре to us English who like to play life 
out, from first to last, as a game—but they don’t enable you to get away with 
War as a grand and holy thing in itself. The man who shouldered the Cross for 
Сһг!& on the way to Calvary and the soldier who gave Him vinegar to drink 
were ‘sportsmen’ in an unsporting mob, but those touches of unforgotten kindness 
don’t make the Crucifixion less than the world’s blindest and most tragic murder; 
they shine like Stars in the inky darkness, but they don’t abolish the night. No, 
War gives men some of the biggest chances to be cither heroes or beasts or both, 
but in itself it’s the age-long crucifixion of man by man, in which millions of men 
are both the crucifiers and the crucified, and where women and children arc called 
to play an unthinkable part in the suffering. How far beyond words must the 
Crucifixion of God have been if this is man's lesser crucifixion, laid across it to 
make the Double Cross!” 


Grim paused looking far out over the darkening landscape of Flanders. He 
hadn’t really been talking to me: I think he was speaking to the whole world. 


‘Isn’t there any way out," I said, “for our children, if not for us?” 


“ Of course there’s a way out—one way, the way offered us in the Gospel, the 
only way we haven’t seriously tried. There’s Fellowship and Service, the give- 
and-take of friends. You and I call it ‘the Toc H spirit,’ which is our funny 
little private nick-name for the biggest thing of all, the really victorious thing, 
human and Divine in one. The Life that ended on Good Friday, and then began 
again for ever, was no more and no less than that—Fellowship and Service here 
and beyond, world without end. 


“For four years we just stumbled up the path to Calvary; we crucified each 
other and our common МаЯег afresh every day; we made another cross of pain 
and laid it upon His. But, unless creation is no more than a cruel joke, our 
children or their children’s children, will find at last how the way runs beyond 
Calvary and forward. I daren’t believe that they will always remain blind, or 
halt, age after age, on the self-same hill to crucify cach other afresh. And here 
is the Toc H job, behind all the little jobs of mercy and leadership that take up 
our time—to put men on the road to cach other and to God. The goal is the 
fellowship of the Kingdom to be won by service, and the Double Cross Stands 
plain on the hill by the road, to be a warning but also a beacon light. ‘То 
conquer hate,’ you once said, ‘would be to end the Strife of all the ages’: рат 
is the mySterious way, but the victory of God’s Kingdom is the true end.” 
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Grim had been carried out of all his everyday restraint; his face worked Strongly 
and was transfigured; his arms were outspread, crosswise, as he Stopped speaking, 
and his cyes were looking beyond the limits of mere sight. This exalted mood 
dropped from him suddenly; he stepped slowly—a tired, old man—over to where 
I Stood listening, and laid a hand on my shoulder. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, in his more familiar voice, “ I'm an old fool, and I never 
meant to preach a sermon on War, especially in this place which does all the 
preaching we ought to need. In the end, we come down to the personal touch. 
You and I haven't escaped this business unhurt ourselves; we've got to be, even 
ever so little, in the crucifixion ourselves in order to learn and understand. ‘ Our 
children’ may sce further than we, I said just now: I had better have said your 
children, those two splendid lads of yours. I have no children now.” I knew 
that Grim had reached the subject on which his reserve was hardly ever broken— 
the loss of his only son. His eyes could not hold his tears as he went on to 


speak of it. 


“You know why I’m here to-day, and you’ve guessed that I asked you because 
I wanted someone to be here with me. To-day is the anniversary. The Story you 
know already." (I shook my head, for indeed Grim had told me very little.) 
" Well, there isn’t much to tell. It was St. George’s Day in 1915, the day after 
the first gas attack at St. Julien—my John’s birthday in more than the common 
sense. He was twenty years old that day, and had just got his captaincy. He 
led his men forward to recover a patch of loft ground. Не fell as he reached his 
mark, they say. Nobody is very clear what happened next. He was reported 
‘wounded and missing ——that's all. His body may lie under that Stone ‘known 
unto God’; it may be in the Unknown Warrior’s grave in the Abbey; it may be 
scattered somewhere in the ficlds out yonder. His name is carved on the Menin 
Gate. The thought of all that hurts Maggie, I think, more than it does me— 
for she is his mother, she brought his body into the world. But when they sing 
John Brown's Body, it isn't a comic song at all to me: it's one of the grandest 
hymns. ‘Glory, hallelajah! And we go marching оп.’ We go marching on— 
with my John Brown ahead of us and because of him. Thats why I'm in Toc H 
because of John, an Elder Brother to you and me, bidding us ‘go marching on.’ 
It's crucifixion again—John’s and also Maggie’s and mine, but we don’t stop on 
Calvary: we ‘go marching on,’ with the fellowship unbroken and half the service 
yet to do. Some day we shall all know exactly why ‘we go marching on’—‘on 
to the bound of the waste, оп to the City of God.’ О, and I’m proud of nothing 
in the world except that I’m John’s father. That bit of pride is allowed me, 
I think, and I топ" be robbed of it. The Cross of Pain sometimes may be a 
Cross of Pride.” 


* * * * 


Then, with a rare impulsiveness, Grim began, standing in the dusk in the Ramparts 
Cemetery, to repeat Henry Newbolt's lines: 


‚.. What men are these, of what great race, Let be! they bind a broken line: 
From what old shire or town, As men die, so die they, 
That run with such good will to face Land of the free! their life is thine— 
Death on a Flemish down? It is St. George's Day. 
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Appendix : The Arms of Ypres 


That week-end with Grim led me to enguire further into the Arms of Ypres, and I 
discovered at once that this thread can lead one very far into a great variety of subjects. 
I can only touch the mere fringe of it all in the notes which follow. Any readers who think 
my notes “ highbrow” can leave them severely alone !—B. В. 


^ М explanation of some of the most clementary terms used in the vastly complicated 
art of heraldry will help beginners to interpret the Ypres arms and those above : — 


“Coats ок AnMs " : The di&tinctive devices by which a knight could be known in battle 
or tourney were “ blazoned " (embroidered or painted) on the “ соаг” which he wore over 
his armour and again on his shield. His Crest was something quite distinct, a badge, 
made of metal, leather or cloth, fixed on the top of his helmet (sce the “ coats of arms” 
on the shields, and the “crests” on the helmets, which hang above the Garter Knights’ 
Stalls in Henry VII’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey). 


“Tinctures”: The surface of the coat or shield (the “ field ") is covered with various 
“ tinctures,” which may be of three kinds, viz.— 


(a) “ Metals”: Or (gold, represented in a black and white drawing by dots), and Argent 
(silver, left white). 

(b) “ Colours" : Gules (red, represented by vertical lines); Azure (Ыис, horizontal lines); 
Sable (black, vertical and horizontal lines crossing); Vert (green, diagonal lines from top 
left to bottom right)—and one or two less common colours. 


(c) “ Furs” : Ermine, white with black “ tails ” of the ermine, a kind of weasel (Ermines, 
Erminois and Pean are varieties of colour in ermine); Vair, the skins of the weasel or 
squirrel represented by blue and white “ bells,” alternately upright and reversed (see further 
note below); Potent, the old name for crutch, is represented by blue and white crutch- 
shaped or T pieces—being skins, presumably, of any animal, thus cut out. 

* CHARGES" are the devices on the “field” of the coat of arms. They are of every 
conceivable variety—a cross (heralds have produced some two hundred named varieties), 
a saint or a dragon, a flower (known to botany or otherwise), an animal (from an elephant 
to a cockroach), any object (from a church to a cheese, or a locomotive to a tin-tack). The 
Double Cross is a “ charge” on the Ypres arms. 

“ ORDINAIRES " are the ordinary ways of dividing the field of a coat of arms, and some of 
these are most complicated. The Ypres arms can bc “ parted ” either “ per fess ” (horizon- 
tally in half) or in another way (sec note below), and the Archbishop's arms on p. 55 
are “parted” “ per pale" (vertically in half). 

“ SupporTERS’ are creatures (angelic, human or bestial) which hold the shield on one or 
both sides, e.g., the lion and unicorn in the British arms or the lion in the Ypres arms. 
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Let us tackle the arms of Ypres, as shown on p. 40, in more detail : — 


1. The "Ordinary" 
There аге alternative ways of blazoning the Ypres arms, and either is permissible, viz. :— 


(a) Gules, a cross vair, on a chief argent a patriarchal cross of the field—which, in plain 
English, means a red shield with a cross of vair on it, the top third (the “ chief’) being 
white with a double (“ patriarchal’) cross of the same colour as the background (“ field ”) 
of the shield which is red. This is the form often seen and thus it is drawn here ог 
embroidered on Toc H blazers. 


(b) Per fess argent and gules, in chief a patriarchal cross of the last, in base a cross vair. 
In other words, the shicld is “ parted " in Аа} horizontally, instead of having one third 
cut off the top. This is the form approved by a Belgian Royal decree of February 26, 
1844. It is therefore morc official, but heraldically, not more correct, and, artistically, 
not such a good design. 


2. The "Cross Vair” 


The cross vair, in the lower part of the shield, was used by Counts of Flanders, and thus 
came into the Ypres arms: it seems to occur on the seals of the city after 1430. But in a 
Description of all the Low Countries in French by the Italian Guicciardini, published in 
1609, I find this sentence at the end of a long account of the English siege of Ypres in 1383 
and its deliverance: —‘‘ This town, with the towns of Ghent and Bruges, was adorned 
at the same time by Count Arnold (of Flanders) with a magnificent coat of arms, that is to 
say a double cross, with а furred mantle (the “ vair” cross) beneath, in token that they 
could guard Flanders against all that troubled her." Neither Ghent nor Bruges have the 
double cross in their arms nowadays. 


VAIR IN HERALDRY. 


Vair, as already noted, pictures in heraldry the skins of small animals sewn together, the 
blue representing their dark backs and the white the white fur of their bellies. Sometimes 
they are sewn so that two dark skins and two white skins face one another, and then 
heralds call it counter vair. If other colours than blue and white are used it is called vairy, 
e.g., in English arms Beauchamp of Hatch bore simple vair, Ferrers of Derby vairy or and 
gules, Ward vairy argent and sable, Gresley vairy ermine and gules, Beche vairy argent 
and gules. The shape of the vair “ spot” in heraldry has often been misunderstood. One 
can imagine a squirrel skin, with the head cut off across the shoulders, the forelegs out- 
spread, and the hind quarters (minus the tail) cut to a point: this would produce the shield- 
shaped heraldic vair “ spot.” When the angles were rounded off and the skins sewn so as 
to make a wavy line heralds call it vair ancient (see the king’s mantle in the drawing on 
р. 44). But many writers on heraldry have described the “spots” as “bells”. A very 
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queer instance of this is to be seen in the arms of Belfast (sce page 55). These are an’ 
example of what ад heralds call “ canting” or punning arms and French heralds 
armes parlantes (speaking): heraldic puns began in the 14th century and Still continue 
to be made. Belfast bears a triangular piece (or “ pile") of vair “bells” and an actual 
bell in a corner piece (or “ canton”) to rub the pun in. (And is the ship below supposed 
to be sailing ‘“‘fagst”’?) The German heraldic name for vair is Eisenhutchen (“little un- 
hats ”)—апофег mistaken interpretation of the shape. Finally, the squirrel itself is not 
unknown as a heraldic “ charge °: a Talbot of Lancashire bore three purple squirrels, with 
bushy tails and all, on a silver shield. 


A mantle lined with vair was a sign of wealth and nobility, and in some places its use 
was Strictly limited to certain privileged people. The carly French kings not only wore 
it themselves (see drawing on page 44) but used to give vair-lined cloaks twice a year to 
knights in personal attendance оп them. The Story runs that a Signior de Coucies, fighting 
in Hungary in the middle ages, saw his men falling back and rallied them by tearing out 
the vair lining of his mantle and hoisting it as his proud ensign. 


THE Worp “ Varr.” 


The word itself is intereSting and—by a sheer chance, and after 1 had written down 
Grim’s Story—a correspondence arose about it in a Sunday paper (Observer for May 22, 
29; June 5, 12, 19, 26; July 3, 1927). ‘‘ Vair ” is said by some to be derived from the Latin 
varus, a kind of polecat, and by other from varius, because of the chequered pattern in 
heraldry. Like all our heraldic terms it comes to us from France, but in English dialect 
speech vair is Still a good native word in the West Country. An old French writer, 
referring to the superstition that it was unlucky, when out hunting, to mention a weasel 
by name, says that Englishmen sometimes nicknamed it “ fairy " so as to dodge the evil 
consequences. And to-day in Somerset, Dorset, Devon and some parts of South Wales 
weasels are often called “ vare," “vary,” “ veer,” "fare" or "ferry." Thomas Hardy, 
greatest of the men of Dorset, thus uses it in a charming little poem :— 


Lalage’s coming, Would a gilt chair were mine, 

Nearer is she now, O, Slippers of vair were mine, 

End anyhow, O, Brushes for hair were mine, 
To-day’s husbandry. Of ivory! 


VAIR—AND “ CINDERELLA.” 


Talking of slippers brings us to the very unexpected point when we must apply the 
“Higher Criticism" to one of the greatest nursery Stories! The original of our 
“ Cinderella " was Perrault’s French Story “ Cendrillon,” and his heroine wore а pantoufle 
de vair (slipper of squirrel skin) Either Perrault’s spelling or the English translator's 
knowledge of French was imperfeét—the word vair (squirrel) was mistaken for the word 
verre (glass) which is pronounced the same. Countless English children have wondered 
how Cinderella managed to dance in glass slippers—but don’t let us spoil it by telling 
them she didn’t! 


Wuat SKIN was Ула? 


The question arises—was vair, as worn on clothes, the skin of a squirrel or a weasel? 
The answer, no doubt, is "either." (After all, nowadays, a “ sealskin," a “chinchilla ” 
or a “sable " may all be really rabbit!) In northern countries (e.g., Lapland) the common 
squirrel becomes grey in the winter when its fur is longest and best—and therefore most 
sought after for clothes; and even in England it turns greyish at the sides. In parts of 
France the squirrel is called “ petit gris" (“little grey") or “vair.” Grey fur would, 
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most naturally, be translated by azure in heraldic tinétures, and the weasel’s brown-red 
fur (one would have supposed) by gules—but that is mere guesswork. Мо doubt 
weasel skins were also used for lining mantles. Moreover a late Latin word for weasel, 
viverra, might have got corrupted into “ vair.” 


к Опе ingenious Observer correspondent suggested that “ Vermine" is a corruption of 
vair mine " (“ minor vair,") and that “ Ermine ” is merely a further corruption of it, for 
the ermine is, of course, a small kind of weasel, and the weasel is “ vermine ” in the eyes 
of the gamekeeper. But “Ermine” pretty certainly is derived from the Latin Mus (or 
Viverra) Arminius—the Armenian mouse (or weasel). What is, however, true is that 
Miniver,” a cheap form of ermine Still worn, is simply “ тели” (or lesser) “раі.” But 
that’s quite enough about vair! 
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3. The "Cross Patriarchal” 


This is a huge subject, and I can only touch upon it in the mo& fragmentary way. 
The actual method used in crucifying Our Lord and the many thousands of representations 
of it (almost all certainly false in various details) in Christian art throughout the centuries, 
are matters on which a whole library of books has been written. Two points only particu- 
larly concern us here. Had the Cross of Calvary a top to it, as nearly always represented 
in pictures, or was it a T-shaped (or taz) Cross? And how was the inscription written by 
Pilate fastened to и? The shape of the “ patriarchal,” or double, cross rests on the belief 
that the Cross not only had a top to it, but that the inscription was written on a long 
wooden board and not on a scroll of parchment as usually depicted; this board forms the 
upper, and shorter, arm of the double cross. A very remarkable and much disputed 
tradition is closely bound up with the double cross, and demands a paragraph to itself. 


THE INVENTION OF THE TRUE Cross. 


A very early tradition says that a certain Pro- 
tonice, wife of Claudius, in the time of the 
Tiberius (whose reign ended seven years after the 
Crucifixion) found the actual Cross on which Our 
Lord was put to death. This tradition was, how- 
ever, entirely superseded by the Story of the finding 
(“ Invention," in its literal meaning) of the True 
Cross by St. Helena, mother of the Emperor 
Constantine, in the year 326. In the previous 
year she went to Jerusalem, and there an old man 
is said to have guided her to the place where lay 
buried the True Cross, about which she had had 
a dream. Excavation revealed the remains of the 
three crosses of Calvary, and a sick woman, laid 
oT. in turn on them, was healed by the third, which 
St. Helena discovering the Cross. (In Greek Ao Ст pole: as ссе 
above, ‘ Heuresis tou timiou  staurou, Christ. At the same time, the story SAA Helena 
“invention of the true Cross"), From a found the nails and the superscription on a board, 
gth century illumination in a Greek manuscript which she sent, with the Cross, to Constantine at 
in the Imperial Library, Paris. Rome. In the year 335 Helena and Constantine 
set the Cross up in the Church of Santa Croce (Holy Cross) which they had specially 
built for it in Jerusalem. The subsequent history of this amazing relic is Strange enough 
to deserve a brief summary :—a.p. 614, Chosroes, King of Persia, sacks Jerusalem with 
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great slaughter and carries off the Cross; 629, Emperor Heraclius defeats Chosroes on the 
plains of Nineveh and restores the Cross to Jerusalem; 637, the Mohammedans capture 
Jerusalem, but leave the Cross unmolested, so that it remains an object of pilgrimage 
for the next 400 years; 1009 El Hakim, Caliph of Egypt, takes Jerusalem and destroys the 
churches built by Helena and Constantine but the Cross is rescued; Friday, July 13, 1099, 
the Crusaders enter Jerusalem and set up the True Cross on Calvary (Godfrey, first King 
of Jerusalem, was afterwards buried under the Cross on the right, and his successor, 
Baldwin, on the left—“ the Cross our aid . . . fight its battles till we rest beneath it's 
shade," as the hymn says); in 1187, Saladin attacks Jerusalem, and the Cross is carried 
into the Crusaders’ camp, but fails to inspire them to victory and is captured; 1192, the 
Cross is Still in Saladin's hands, where favoured pilgrims (among them the Bishop of 
Salisbury) are actually allowed to sce it. After that it is no morc heard of for certain— 
though fragments said to be of the True Cross are to be found as relics all over the Christian 
world to-day. But the board on which the superscription was written by Pilate claims 
to go a Stage further—it was “found ” again in 1492 in the vault of the church of “ Santa 
Croce in Jerusalemme " in Rome, and is Still venerated there. This is no place to discuss 
the probability of the whole Story or the authenticity of the relics remaining. Modern 
critics reject the tradition because the historian Eusebius, who was in Jerusalem at the 
same time as St. Helena, does not mention it—but St. Cyril of Jerusalem, also a contem- 
porary, does. At all events it was not qucs- 
tioned for centuries. The Church celebrates 
the festival of the “ Invention (finding) of the 
True Cross" on May 3, and the “ Exaltation 
(setting up) of the True Cross " (commemora- 
ting its recovery by Heraclius) on September 
14. Similarly, the Invention of the Holy 
Lance of Calvary at Antioch in 1098 inspired 
the besieged Crusaders to victory. 


“ DousLe Cross ” Амр ‘‘ True Cross.” 


When the double cross is seen, it is often 
found to have special connection with the 
Cross of Calvary. In early Byzantine Christian 
art, for instance, the phrase of the Creed “ He 
descended into Hell” provided а popular 
subject: Christ descends into ‘‘ Limbo,” for 
" the harrowing of Hell " (as the Middle Ages 
called it) with His own Cross in His hand— e 
and it is the double cross. The picture of the 
scene—with our Lord trampling on Satan, in 
chains, as He rescues souls from torment— 
in an illuminated Gospel book of Charle- 
magne's time (a.D. 800. See drawing) is 
almost exactly repeated in a 12 century 
mosaic on the walls of St. Mark's, Venice: 
variations are common. And when St. Helena unearths the great relic it is а complete 
double cross in a gth century illumination (see page 57). Among other interesting examples 
is a very fine 12th century ivory carving of the Last Judgment (sec central Plate). 


Christ in Limbo. From an illumination 
in a Carolingian Gospel Book (gth century). 


But the double cross is associated with the actual fragments of the True Cross also. 
Processional or altar-crosses (and these were originally the same thing—a cross carried in for 
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the service only and set on or near the altar) were sometimes “ patriarchal” in shape 
and this usually implied that a fragment of the wood of the True Cross was contained 
in them. Such a cross was that made by St. Eloi; while the double cross of Anjou is 
actually made of wood said to be from Christ's Cross (see central Plate). 


Wry ''PATRIARCHAL "? 


The Double Cross is a symbol especially characteristic of the Eastern division of Christen- 
dom, the Greek or Orthodox Church, in which archbishops are called “ patriarchs”; it is 
much less used in the Western or Roman Church. Where WeStern Christians would use 
a crucifix, with the figure of Our Lord in “high relief”? upon it, the Easterns use a double 
cross, very often with the figure merely engraved on the surface of the metal: these crosses 
are very familiar in Russian worship, and bear certain particular inscriptions of the Russian 
liturgy. The typical Russian cross really belongs to the “ Raskolniks" or Russian “ dis- 
senters,” but the orthodox have widely adopted it. It will be noticed (see drawing оп 
central Plate) that there is a third bar near the bottom. ‘This is, of course, the foot rest or 
lignum зирредапент on which, in Eastern use, the feet of Christ are always nailed with 
two nails, not with one as in most Western pictures. It is always set crooked, following a 
Strange tradition that the words “ He bare our infirmities ” meant literally that Christ had 
one leg shorter than the other and was lame! 

Tue Dousre Cross as A BADGE 
OF Rank. 


The Roman church uses crosses as 
“ badges of rank "—a simple cross is 
borne by a bishop, a double cross by 
an archbishop, and a triple cross only 
by the Pope. (There is no true sym- 
bolical meaning behind the triple cross 
and no ancient ritual authority. It is 
a comparatively modern invention, 
and is merely, in Army language, 
“ putting up another Stripe ” to mark 
superior rank) Їп the order of 
Knights Templar a similar convention 
is used. The ordinary knight wears 
a single cross on his mantle, the pre- 
ceptor a double cross, and the grand 
preceptor a triple cross: these they can also mark beside their official signatures. We find 
Louis I, Count of Anjou, in the 14 century tracing a double cross with failing hand 
against the signature to his own last testament, for he was guardian of a relic of the True 
Cross and had founded an Order of the Cross in its honour. 


Roman Catholic archbishops bear the double cross with their coat of arms (see drawing 
on page 55), and Londoners, if they lift their eyes, will see the double cross of the Cardinal 
Archbishop on the top of St. Edward’s Tower of Westminster Cathedral, 280 feet above 
their heads. In an illumination of the investiture of Thomas à Becket as Archbishop of 
Canterbury (see drawing above), one bishop puts on his mitre at the same time as another 
hands him the double cross. The first record of a proper processional cross being used was 
when Pope Leo IV (847-855) had it borne before him, “according to the custom of his 
predecessors,” through the Streets of Rome, and the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) granted 
this privilege to archbishops—but we do not know what sort of cross it was. 


The investiture of Thomas a Becket. From an illuminated 
manuscript in the British Museum (Royal MS., 2.B.vii.). 
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THe Dounarr Cross iN HERALDRY. 


In coats of arms the patriarchal cross sometimes Stands alone (see De Vesci arms in 
drawing on page 55) and sometimes is mounted on “ degrees " or Steps (e.g., arms of the 
English family of Brytton). It often becomes a patriarchal “ cross-crosslet’”” and sometimes 
a “‘cross-crosslet patée"' (see drawings on page 54). It is found in various “ metals” 
or “colours”: The King of Hungary bore it red on white (as in the Ypres arms); Louis I 
of Anjou, black bordered with gold on a green field; King René of France (1473-1508), 
black. It is often loosely called the Cross of Lorraine even in the Ypres arms where it 
certainly is not properly so. 'The Cross of Lorraine (to be seen, commercially, on the 
radiators of " Lorraine " cars and on the labels of “ Vittel” mineral water, made in 
Lorraine) is of particular proportions and colour. The two arms are usually of equal 
lengths and they are placed at equal distances from the top and bottom of the cross (see 
drawing on page 54 and the Lithuanian postage stamp on this page). In colour it is 
black оп a white ground, but the central part is cut out (“ voided ") so that it appears as а 
black outline. As such it was adopted as the badge of the Holy League under Henry Ш 
of France (after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, in the cighth of the bloody “ Wars of 
Religion ” 1585-89). The Protestants of the time made a mocking verse about this double 
cross :— 


“ Mais, dites moi, que signifie “ C'est qu'en la Ligue on crucifie 
Que les Ligueurs ont double croix?” Jesus Chris? encore une fois." 


(“ But, tell me, what means it that фе ЭОС 
Leaguers have a double cross ? "—" It is = j 
because in the League they crucify Jesus 
Christ a second time.") 


The double cross, red on a white 
ground, has been adopted as the sign of 
the international Campaign against Tuber- 
culosis (sec two of the postage Stamps of - <= ЕЕ 
Belgium here reproduced). In this case RRR - 


В Postage stamps with the double cross. Right and left: 
its upper and lower arms are of equal Belgium—issues of 1925 and 1926, in aid of Tubercular 
length and the ends are pointed. Ex-service men. Centre: Lithuania—issue of 1927. 


THe Dousre Cross IN THE YPRES ARMS. 


How did the patriarchal cross get into the Ypres arms? I am Still uncertain. Ypres 
never had an archbishop and indeed only became a bishopric in 1560 (an Englishman 
called Chamberlain was one of its first bishops.) An Ypres seal of 1333 bears a double cross. 
A priest in Ypres, recently consulted, conjectures that Philip of Alsace, “ being also Count 
of Lorraine,” granted the double cross to Ypres “ when it became a city in 1170.” Popular 
opinion holds that the double cross was granted to Ypres by a Pope because so many of its 
citizens volunteered for a Crusade. Counts of Flanders (Robert in 1097, Theodoric in 1157, 
Philip in 1177, Baldwin in 1202) led crusading armies, and the opening up of Eastern trade 
by crusading fleets made Flemish cities prosperous. 


The Lion "Supporter " 


The gold lion which “ supports ” the Ypres arms leans a silver column against his right 
shoulder, but I have not had time to discover anything about his origin. I chanced however 
on a very similar lion (see drawing on page 42) bearing a column, which was used as a 
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" printer's mark” by Crafft Mueller (“ Crato Mylius" as he calls himself in Latin) who 
printed books in Strassbourg, 1536-1562. Obviously this is a pun on his own name “ Crafft " 
which means “ Strength " (note also his shield on which Samson brandishes the colossal 
jawbone of an ass!) Probably the Ypres lion means Strength too. Union fait la Force— 
“Union is Strength ” is the motto accompanying the lion rampant in the arms of the modern 
Kingdom of Belgium. Lions are very common in Flemish heraldry. 


The Sun and Moon 

The sun and crescent moon (heraldically “ increscent,’’ or waxing—with its horns to the 
left) appear on either side of the double cross in some 14th century, and subsequent, seals 
of Ypres, but they are not properly a 
part of the arms. They are, in fact, 
among the recognised cmblems of the 
Crucifixion, to be found in many old 
representations. Мо doubt they symbo- 
lise the sympathy of creation in Our 
Lord’s sufferings; paradoxically, they 
are shown because they were not there 
—' now from the sixth hour there was 
darkness over all the land unto the 
ninth hour,” says St. Matthew (xxvi, 
45), “and the sun was darkened,” adds 
St. Luke (xxiii, 45). This darkness of 
the sun and moon was used as a sign of 
catastrophe by the Hebrew prophets 
(look up Isaiah xxxiv, 4 and xiii, 10; 
Ezekiel xxxii, 7; Joel iii, 15. And com- 
pare St. Matthew xxiv, 9; St. Mark xiii, 
24; St. Luke xxi, 25; Acts ii, 20; and 
Revelation vi, 12 and viii, 12). The 
woodcut shows the sun and moon at 
the Crucifixion in a primitive form : the 
finest example I have seen is in a splen- 
did 1rth century illumination by the 
German Abbess Uota of Niedermunster, 
where the sun as a man and the moon 
as a woman veil their eyes behind their 
long sleeves as they face the Crucified. TAA "m u-——- 
Richard Camur de Lion, for some reason, The, Онај From t edo т БЫШЫ 
used these symbols on the Great Seal of the superscription on a board, and the sun and moon. 
England: they appear also on the parish р 
seal of St. Mary Magdalene at Oxford, where he was baptised, and in the arms of Dart- 
mouth, whence his Crusading fleet sailed in 1190. In connection with the Ypres arms the 
sun and moon are often both blazoned gules: the sun is naturally red (or gold) in heraldry 
—and, according to prophecy, “ оп that day the moon shall be turned into blood.” 


The Crowned Initial 
Ypres, on some of its seals, etc., used its initial Y surmounted by a crown, as Bruges used 
acrowned B. But whether this use was granted as a privilege, and when or why, I know not. 
Barctay Baron. 


(Vol. V, August, 1927, now somewhat abridged) 
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“JERUSALEM” AND “GLAD DAY” 


And did those Feet in ancient time Bring me my bow of burning gold! 


Walk upon England's mountains green? Bring me my arrows of desire! 
And was the Holy Lamb of God Bring me my spear! О clouds unfold! 
On England's pleasant pastures seen? Bring me my chariot of fire! 
And did the Countenance Divine I will not cease from mental fight! 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills? Nor shall my sword sleep їп my hand! 
And was Jerusalem builded here Till we have built Jerusalem 
Among those dark Satanic mills? In England’s green and pleasant land. 


^ as sixteen lines Бу \Уиллам Braxe commonly known as Jerusalem* are 
familiar to almost every school child in England. Wedded to Sir Hubert 
Parry's splendid tune they have become a second National Anthem. Оп the night 
that the General Strike was settled in 1926, for instance, millions of “ listeners-in,” 
on tiptoe for the news that the crisis was really over, felt that the B.B.C. had a rare 
instinct when they followed up the announcement by a great outburst of singing: 
“ And did those Feet in ancient time walk upon England's mountains green." № 
words of comment could have summed up our mood of thankfulness like that 
uplifting song. To us in Toc H Jerusalem is now a sure possession: it breaks out, 
almost spontaneously, to mark the height of every great family occasion. And 
yet there are many of our members to whom Blake, its author, is no more than a 
name. 


Let us begin, very briefly, with the main facts of Blake’s life—or rather with the 
facts of his outward life which are simple enough: the progress of his inner life 
is much more important and и -will always remain my$terious at many points. 
He was a Londoner, born in Bloomsbury in 1757. His father was a fairly prosperous 
hosier and a devout Nonconformist. William, the third son of the family of five, 
had a той scanty schooling, but he took his own way of knowledge very early in 
life: he became, says a biographer, “ at ten years of age an artist, and at twelve a 
poet." His parents, especially his mother, encouraged him in this. 


At the age of ten he attended a drawing-school in the Strand, and began picking 
up engravings, fine and cheap, in salerooms. At fourteen he was apprenticed to 
an engraver. He was sent out to make drawings in Westminster Abbey, and in 
the workshop disputed hot-headedly over religious problems with his two fellow- 
apprentices. His great joy in these early days was to make drawings and verses 
to hang in his mother's room. At twenty-one, no longer an apprentice, he studied 
at the Royal Academy Schools and began to paint and to engrave on his own 
account. He also got to know famous artists, Stothard, the engraver; Flaxman, the 


sculptor; and Fuseli, the Swiss R.A. Fuseli once said Вей Blake is damned 


good to steal from”; and Blake later had a blazing row with Stothard and a 
disagreement with Flaxman on the ground that they made money out of his 
original ideas. Blake was a warm friend, but a violent and unmeasured opponent. 


* Blake never named them so. They came out of one of his ‘‘ Prophetic Books," entitled Milton. 
In the same year (1804) he published another “ Prophetic Book," the title of which is Jerusalem. 
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A long career as artist and poet now began, the details of which would demand 
more space than can be given here. In 1782 he married Catherine Boucher, the 
young daughter of a Battersea market-gardener. Blake taught her to read and 
write, and even to help him in his engraving. She, in turn, brought gifts which 
made their marriage a very wonderful partnership, in spite of poverty and Blake’s 
vehement and most difficult temperament: she was a good housekeeper (and she 
had need to be), and unfailing from first to 1ай in her love and service. When 
William had his astonishing and sometimes shattering visions, Catherine never 
doubted them and even learnt to catch them too. “She would get up in the 
night" (says a friend of theirs) “ when he was under his very fierce inspirations, 
which were as if they would tear him asunder. . . . She had to sit motionless 
and silent, only to Stay him mentally, without moving hand or foot: this for hours, 
and night after night." Outwardly life for them was uneventful. There were 
no children of the marriage—only that astonishing series of the children of William 
Blake's mind, at the birth of which Catherine humbly and joyfully assisted. They 
moved house in London several times, and once, for nearly four years, they lived 
in the country. This was in a tiny cottage, still Standing, at Felpham, near Bognor 
in Sussex. On his arrival there in 1800 Blake wrote to Flaxman (calling him 
“dear sculptor of eternity "): “Felpham is a sweet place for Study because it is 
more spiritual than London. Heaven opens here on all sides her golden gates; 
her windows are not obstructed by vapours; voices of celestial inhabitants are more 
distinétly heard, and their forms more distinctly seen; and my cottage is also a 
shadow of their houses." At Felpham he had conversations with Moses, Homer, 
Dante and Milton, whom he described as “ а] majestic shadows, grey but luminous, 
and superior to the common height of men." The “other world" was to Blake 
the most actual thing he knew; it was quite simply zis world to him and the 
things which seem real to us were often but shadows in his eyes. No one must 
hope to understand Blake, unless he can appreciate that to this remarkable man 
“angels appear to have been as native to Sussex trees as birds, and Hebrew prophets 
walked on the Sussex downs as if they were in the desert." Blake was a Christian 
of a mystical kind for which no church could find a niche; for the last forty years 
of his life he attended no place of worship, but had a childlike belief in prayer. 
In politics he was a republican (and even wore a red cap of liberty in the Street on 
occasion), but with a respect of his own to the King, which more “ loyal " citizens 
found puzzling. Не was wonderfully polite and gentle to high and low alike, 
but when roused by injustice, real or fancied, could himself be violently unjust 
to others. Не certainly was not “ easy "—£for genius is apt to be an uncomfortable 
neighbour. 


There was an enormous, sometimes a frenzied, output of work both with brush 
and pen, for fifty years, in sickness and health, in poverty and comparative comfort, 
in obscurity and occasional appreciation. When the end came in 1827, it was a 
triumphant example of Blake’s gospel. He had lifted the уеп so often, and lived 
so much in the “ other " world, that the passing had no moment of terror for him: 
“I cannot think of death ” (he said a year before he died) “as more than the 
going out of one room into another.” And so when that August day, a hundred 
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and more years ago, arrived, “Ве composed and uttered songs to his Maker, so 
sweetly to the ear of his Catherine that, when she stood near him, he, looking 
upon her most affectionately, said, ‘My beloved, they are not mine! No, they 
are not mine." And, as another friend tells us, “ he said he was going to that 
country he had all his life wished to sec, and expressed himself happy, hoping 
for salvation through Jesus Christ. Just before he died his countenance became 
fair, his eyes brightened, and he burst out into singing of the things he saw in 
heaven." “ Whatever be the explanation," comments Mr. Chesterton, “it is quite 
certain that Blake had more positive joy on his death-bed than any other of the 
sons of Adam." 


There are always some people who say that William Blake was mad, who shrug 
their shoulders and pass him by. But are not most of us, in some point, a little 
mad? Perhaps the man who is perfectly sane (you will mect onc occasionally) 
is just as useful, and about as exciting, as the domestic potato. William Blake had 
a soaring imagination; he was truly a ''seer," sceing quite simply into regions 
beyond the every-day experience of most of us. But the obvious fact that we 
cannot follow him in his boldest flights seems a poor reason for dismissing him as 
“ merely a madman.” Не had the very rare gift of mastery in two arts: he was 
equally a genius as fet and draughtsman. Rosctti was a fine painter and a good 
minor poet; Michelangelo wrote some noble sonnets, paintcd some Stupendous 
pictures and was a sculptor unsurpassed; but everyone thinks of these two (one very 
talented, the other a great genius) as artists who also did some writing. With 
Blake it is different: you cannot decide whether he is greatest with the pen in 
his hand or the pencil and it is surely a waste of time to discuss the question. 
The great conceptions of his mind were expressed now through one art, now 
through the other—and often by both in combination. When Blake, for instance, 
wrote the beautiful, Strange lines of The Book of Thel, and surrounded them on 
the page with beautiful, Strange drawings (and, what is more, printed them together 
with his own hand) he is not merely a man illustrating a book. He is a man 
playing on two instruments at the same time in a wonderful harmony. You сап 
indeed read The Book of Thel printed like an ordinary рост, and you can enjoy 
the drawings without reading the words, but if you want to apprehend the full 
music of Blake, you must tackle the mysterious beauty of both together, as their 
creator intended that you should. 


Blake made no drawings, as far as we know, to accompany the lines we call 
Jerusalem, though he may have sung the words—as he often sang his verses in 
the evenings to his friends—to a curious melody of his own. Some months ago 
however, a Toc H member in the course of conversation with the Editor of the 
JournaL, connected these words with а magnificent colour-print of Blake's, a 
copy of which they happened to be looking at together. The idea seemed worth 
following up a little—hence Keith Fraser’s short article which follows. It is 
interesting to find Keith twice mentioning the name of St. Francis in connection 
with Blake. In much so $trangely different, they are certainly alike in the grand 
fact that both felt themselves called by God to a life of tireless, agonising, joyful 
work, and suffered nothing to Stand in the way of it. Both men were so single- 
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“GLAD DAY,” by WILLIAM BLAKE 


hearted that they saw visions, which “ запсг” (Ze, duller and less devoted) men 
have called illusions. Both, at the last, found the gates of Death open into Life 
and passed through them singing with joy. 


What does Jerusalem really mcan—with its “ Bow of burning gold” of which 
we so often sing with genuine fervour? And what is the meaning of Glad Day, 
as Blake called the drawing before us—this Strong, rosy figure of Youth Striding 
upon the dark hills, against a background of deep brown and blue shadow, and 
with the golden bur& of dawn round about him? Who can say? Perhaps we 
might call them a song about, and a picture of, "the spirit of Toc H.” And 
what that is—in so many mere words—who can say? B. B. 


e Cr Day 7 An Interpretation 


А Albion rose from where he laboured at the Mill with slaves: giving himself for 
the Nations he danc'd the dance of Eternal Death." 


‚ Меп called mad the man that drew this design and who later added this inscrip- 
tion. In much the same way will men call mad many true members of Toc H. 
For madness means one thing to those who “labour at the Mill with slaves”: 
it means another to those who dance. 


William Blake was one of those who see the world upside down; like St. Francis, 
he saw how top-heavy are the Structures which are founded on the concrete of 
worldly wealth and success. Men who build thus Blake considered as “ labouring 
with slaves": the “МШ” was to him a symbol of the Earth, earthy. Most of 
Blake’s works are concerned with the message he had to give—a message expressed 
in one way in the life of St. Francis, in another by the aphorism of MESA that 
“the secret of a joyful life is to live dangerously.” 


Blake saw the progress of such a life as the progress from Innocence through 
Experience to Imagination. Їп the State of Innocence the mind merely registers 
sensations derived from outside, it delights in the beauty around but is merely Static 
and happy, not dynamic and joyful. With Experience comes the addition of under- 
Standing, the cating of the fruit of the tree of Knowledge, and the realisation 
through the heart that there is sorrow and suffering. 


It may Бе that Тос H is now passing through the State of Experience. In the 
beginning there was the happiness of our fellowship in its childlike beauty of 
Innocence. Now, with deeper understanding, doubts assail and difficulties appear, 
which seem to cloud the early simplicity of our family. But Blake was certain that 
there was no return to Innocence: the next Step from Experience is to Imagination, 
to the creative joy which he characterised as "Jerusalem." He knew that man 
must create and be joyful—not mercly watch and be happy. 


“ Bring me my bow of burning gold! 

Bring me my arrows of desire! 
Bring me my spear! О clouds unfold! 

Bring me my chariot of fire! " 
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With the bow of the mind, the arrows of the body;* with the spear of our hands 
and the chariot of inspiration, Blake would have us— 


“ Not cease from mental fight . . . 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land.” 


Each one of us, then, will fight, not to overcome a foe, but to build a city; 
not to gain a prize, but to make England a land of Inspiration. 


William Blake added to these famous lines of his a quotation from the Book of 
Numbers: “Would to God that all the Lord’s people were prophets”! Those 
who are to build Jerusalem are to be prophets, interpreters and creative men of 

action, men who, arising from the 
material (the “ mill ") around them, are 

‘giving themselves for the Nations”: 
as Albion, they must ‘dance the dance 
of Eternal Death.” Now to Blake, Death 
without Resurrcétion was unthinkable— 
so Eternal Death is Eternal Resurrection; 
and cternal sacrifice, which is a living joy, 
a dance. In tbis design of Glad Day 
Albion is such a man; rising from the 
mill he spreads his arms as a token of 
eternal sacrifice} Не is а man on whose 
body is the silver of corporal Strength, 
round whose head is the “ burning gold” 
of “ mental strife,” and with whom is 
the fire of inspiration. 


Some of us in Toc H would “build 
Jerusalem " with our “* arrows of desire " 
(our bodily $trength) alone, and others 
only with our “ bow of burning gold” 
(the faculties of the mind) to help us in 
the fight. Blake was sure that mere 
да | happy fellowship is not enough. Under- 
Standing is Static—it does not move; but the spirit of Toc H mus move and create. 
Blake knew—and here tels us—that all our implements are needed to build 
Jerusalem, and that the success of the fight lies in the combination of mind, body 


and spirit, all Striving together not to subdue each other, but to work for the 
common object of creative life. 


Kerra FRASER. 


* See An Introduction to the Sindy of Blake by Max Plowman (Dent). 


t This is made still clearer by another drawing here reproduced, which Blake made for the Book 
Jerusalem in 1804, tlie same year as he wrote the lines we call Jerusalem. Beneath the standing figure 
he wrote the name Albion—and it is indeed the same figure as in Glad Day, only turned about and 
looking upwards to Eternal Sacrifice. —Ep. 


(Vol. VI, August, 1928). 
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(Vol. IX, January, 1911). 


THE FOUR POINTS IN FOUR WORDS 


The “ Four Points of our Compass,” the original setting forth of the aims of Тос Н 
has long been summarised in the brief phrases “ To think fairly, to love widely, to witness 
humbly, to build bravely.” Tussy, in a letter written in March, 1929, to one of the oldef 
and той faithful members of Toc H, on board H.M.S. Egmont at Malta, reduces the 
Four Points to their “lowes terms "—four words. We quote from the letter. 


ON'T have a single doubt but that we are proud of Toc H Malta at home, 

and fully realise that your 19 of jobs cannot be quite of the same kind that 

are all round us here. The spirit of the Family is, as you say, the solid aim behind 

all manner of manifestations. Let me try and put it briefly like this, even 
concentrating the Four Points into four words:— 


$: Make d 


First, Toc H would have its members make good. By this I mean that the old 
British spirit of enterprise was never more needed than to-day; half-heartedness in 
commerce and industry, slackness and carelessness in conduct, intolerance and apathy 
in outlook, are deadly enemies to the spirit of a people. In the New Testament 
also, idleness and aimlessness are condemned as incompatible with Christian 
character; and if Toc H is to succeed in its task its members must set an example, 
without priggishness, of duty and perseverance in their ordinary lives. 


“Do” 


Secondly. Toc Н must do good. There Stand the words at the beginning of the 
Church's history as the briefest biography of Our Lord's own life, “ He went 
about doing good." He missed no opportunity. He turned back from no necessity. 
The whole habit of His outlook was a longing to help, and a life of patience with 
innumerable, and often undeserving, demands upon His strength. So it truly 
comes to pass that the common conception of Christianity has Still much to teach 
us. The Christian who does not try to put others before sclf is scarcely a Christian 
at all, however orthodox his views. Morcover, even gifts of moncy may easily 
become very poor alternatives to the personal service which our Master taught. 
So in Toc H we blokes just try to do a spot of good as often as we can and as 
quietly as may be; knowing, when all is said and done, that it is not the good 
we have done to ourselves, but the good we have tried to do for others that we 


shall think upon most gladly. 


5 Be—Good Di 


Lastly, Toc H learns from the Gospels that doing good is the highest of all arts, 
and therefore the most difficult. We have got to take ourselves in hand, and learn, 
however laboriously, to be good. It is at this point that many men shy off, because 
they have come to conneét these two short words with all manner of prohibitions 
and hypocrisies. If only they will think again, remembering their mothers and 
some men they have known, they will come to sec that being good is a source 
of joy and Strength without which life itself would become intolerable, 
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Weck after week now, all the world round, a thousand groups of men stand 
round their Rushlights and their Lamps and watch the tiny flame that all the 
darkness cannot succeed in extinguishing. These are the Davy Lamps which lead 
our ever-growing Brotherhood into the pits and craters where their voluntary duty 
takes them on God’s errands. But every life is a lamp in Our Lord’s eyes, and 
since the world began His spirit has dwelt in it through the lives of those of 
every race and people, of every age and outlook, wise and simple, who have known 
this one thing—a longing to be light-bearers. Their souls He has enkindled with 
His own clear flame like Stars in the immeasurable sky. Товву. 
(Vol. VII, April, 1929). 


THE SECRET OF TOC H 


Written for the Festival of 1923, under the title “ The Meaning of the Birthday.” 


"ЕОС Н tells its Story to the world, but its secret it hardly dares to speak of, 

even in the most intimate of its mectings. Yet it has a secret, which is its 
very own (and everyone else's who will know it), a secret just as old as the Love of 
God and just as new. Already Toc H knows this better than it did la& year. Its 
heart is more in the house of its treasure, and compared with that its failures 
matter as little as its successes. 


Mr. Punch said of the Old House that it brought a corner of heaven into the hell 
of men's and officer's lives. Toc H is trying to bring a corner of heaven into the 
lives of men to-day, and, first of all, into the lives of its own members. For it is 
only as we ourselves learn what heaven is that we can help others to find it. “It 
is of the essence of this blessed State,” said Beatrice to Dante as she began to teach 
him the meaning of heaven, *' that we hold ourselves within the Divine Will. As 
we do this, all our wills are themselves made one. And that we are like this, from 
house to house within the realm of heaven, brings joy to all the realm, and to the 
King, who draws all our wills to what He pleases, and whose will is our peace." 

The secret of Toc H is that we are trying to make ourselves one family, with one 
will among us all, and that will the will of Him whom we seek to serve. We are 
too weak to do by ourselves what we all must do, to conquer ourselves that we may 
fight to conquer hate. We can only hope to do it together. In the great moments 
ot our corporate life we learn together a little of the meaning of life. We ee? 
together for a time the fact that the key of heaven is complete surrender to the will 
of God. We see together—be it for a moment only—the meaning of sacrifice, the 
meaning of the Cross. We know that there is no other way whereby men might 
be saved but the way of the Cross; that there is none now. 

The great moments pass, and yet they remain. We shall fail again, all of us, 
we shall again be foolish and weak and wrong; but no man who has seen God can 
сусг be quite the same again. So we go back to our work and our fun and our 
jobs. But all that was be& in the birthday abides with us. If, as we are pledged, 
we will listen for the voice of God, if we will strive to know His will, and to do it 
fearlessly—surely He will keep our eyes open, our feet firm and our hands full, 
surely His peace shall garrison our hearts. Peter Monie. 


(Vol. Ш, January, 1924). 
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THE SPIRIT OF GIVE OR СЕТ 


А may divide Gaul into three parts, and the compass into four; you may 
cut all the earth into five continents; but there are only two sorts of men— 
the givers and the getters. The issue that divides them is far deeper than time 
or space, language or colour; for the motives of service and acquisition are dircétly 
contrary to one another and are at the root of conduct. 


There are this autumn a million Englishmen between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five asking anew the old question, “ What shall I be?” As а rule, Bill 
Jibbs and his parents knit their brows over the purely superficial issue involved 
in the choice of an actual occupation, weighing the rival claims of $tockbroking 
and dentistry, domestic or civil service, banking and burgling. But the real choice 
before him now, morc urgently perhaps than at any other time in his life, is the 
main choice of life—is he to be a giver or a getter? 


If he sees life as an inevitable Struggle between man and man for material 
advantages, in which he must fight resolutely for a decent share, then he will 
side with the getters, and will usc the paltry scales of common sense to discover 
which occupation will offer the greatest amount of pleasure and profit to a man 
of his capacity. Mr. and Mrs. Jibbs want him to find a ladder that (а) is painted 
a respectable colour; (P) can be comfortably ascended by a man of ordinary stride; 
and (c) leads to a shelf of tolerable security. Jibbs junior, however, is probably 
more of an idealist than his parents. Не 15 ready for adventure, and a not 
infrequently by an impulse to risk himself to save others. He asks for a refrain 
more stirring than “ Safety First,” and a goal more alluring than a pension. Не 
secs life as a Struggle towards the light; each level hardly won by blood and tears 
revealing a new glory beyond. There arc thousands that have need of him; a 
hundred chasms to be bridged before they can be reached. He decides to cast the 
bread of his body and the wine of his spirit upon the waters, and his family call 
him a fool. Having made the great decision to give rather than to get, the 
subsidiary choice of occupation pales into comparative insignificance. The ordinary 
man can serve anywhere. He may be by nature more qualificd to teach than to 
labour with his hands, to write rather than to grow tomatoes; there may at the 
moment of his maturity be a greater need in the world for publicans than for 
prophets, or for attorncy-generals than ordinary seamen. But every known field of 
honest activity is a field of service, and it matters little which corner he decides 
to fill, so long as the root of the matter is within him, and that root is the desire 
to serve rather than to acquire. 


These lines are written from Rome, and perhaps secm absurd among the autumn 
mists in England. Is it sensible to ask an ordinary fellow to take himself so 
seriously at eighteen or twenty, and to commit himself to a life of service in any 
way comparable with those lived by the man whose memorials cover “ е Eternal 
City”? There is no exaétness or perfection in any human life. In front is the 
Colosseum, whose general purpose was sheer beastliness; behind me is St. Peter's, 
whose purpose is to serve God. The general purpose of each has been clear enough 
for centuries, but there have been heroic deeds in the Colosseum, there have been 
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episodes of intriguc and chicanery and worldliness in the Church. No man living 
is cntirely a getter or a giver, but everyone has chosen one or the other as the 
dominant ригрозс of his life. 


So Jibbs decides that his business is to find a place where he can Бе serve. 
He may enlist, for the Army needs men that surrender themselves to the unit; 
he may serve behind the counter, and make it the first purpose of his business to 
serve and not to rob the public; he may so run a ал, as to serve the best 
interests of the district. His occupation matters little, so long as his attitude 
towards life is that of a contributor. It is indeed an attitude, a point of view, a 
criterion of value that distinguishes the giver from the getter. Jibbs will be tempted 
long before he is thirty to build a little wall across his life, and to satisfy himself 
after a Strenuous day of acquisition in the city or the Street by giving away an 
hour or two in what he will call “ social service." But service allows of no such 
limit. All through the day the same dominant purpose must prevail. Foundations 
cannot be changed like trousers. 


Morcover, if Jibbs is an ordinary good fellow, he will be tempted to think of 
a life of service as something that the Strong is called upon to render to the weak, 
the doing of something for somcone else. It is very much more than that. There 
was in last century a great appeal, voiced in many different keys, for the white 
to go and teach the black, the Strong to help the weak, the rich to give to the poor. 
The course of social thought this century has been sorely buffeted by the war in 
the world, but the new appeal sounds now morc clearly every year. It asks the 
white man not merely to go and preach to the black, but to go and live with him, 
to understand him, and to learn together the greater truth that is true for both. 
Truth is not painted black, or white, or yellow. Each race must make its own 
contribution to the undiscovered whole. The Public Schools and Universities know 
well that their men alone cannot solve any social or economic problem. Progress 
only comes when men of very different experience understand one another and 
join in a search for the truth, and in common service for the whole family of men. 


Jibbs, therefore, has a greater task than perhaps he thought. He is not to be 
the magnanimous Olympian, Stretching down a hand to help Brother Zibbs of 
Zambesi or Shibbs of Shoreditch. He is going to throw all he has, wit and 
goodwill, smiles and scholarship, into the adventure, and take his place beside 
Zibbs and Shibbs. As comrades, each with a mightily different contribution, they 
will serve the world together. In the stress and joy of common service they will 
understand onc another Still better, and the greater understanding shall in time 
multiply the fruits of their service. 


He has not chosen an casy life, proceeding without jolt or worry past the 
measured milestones to a punétual haven. Rather has he thrown himself in faith 
and fun upon the great bosom of the world, believing that if he does his best to 
serve, his life will be abundant. Poverty or wealth may come upon him; he may 
be able to pay for his children’s education, or he may not. It matters little. Those 
who have been both poor and rich know that happiness has its own coinage, 
its own brand of butter and champagne. He will stumble often over a bridge, 
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the humorous and cynical will find his joints, he will begin to wonder whether it 
was just a kid’s enthusiasm that set him on this track. Jibbs is not a dull fellow, 
and a certain inconsistency is part of his charm. Do not expeét him, therefore, 
always to live up to the high ideal of the giver. But he will recover himself, 
and re-establish his hold on the foundation of service. Fame will, perhaps, leave 
him in merciful obscurity, and his recreations will be unknown to the readers of 
What's What. But he will gain a knowledge and a love of men past measure; he 
will have friends wherever he treads; and, though tired and disillusioned, empty 
in pocket and sore of foot, he will learn that the cternal gifts come only to those 
who in their turn have given all they had. ALEC PATERSON. 
(Vol. II, November, 1924). 


OF HERETICS 


ERESY ” is a nice blood-curdling word; it smells most fearsomely of pitch 

and brimstone. But words, like human beings, have a habit of being 
very often much more attractive as children than their ferocious grown-up 
appearance would ever allow one to guess. “Heresy,” in its сапу years as a 
Greek word, meant quite harmlessly just a body of opinion or the carnest belief of a 
few people. As Greek free-thinking passed and Christianity became the unique 
school of thought, and that for the time bound tight with doctrine, so “ heretic " 
came to refer to any who held other than the one orthodox opinion. Originality 
of thought was discouraged and heretics became beyond hope and argument, for 
as Tertullian says, “а controversy with heretics can clearly produce no other effect 
than to help to upset either the Stomach or the brain." Меп forgot that both are 
often glad of Strange and novel foods, even though the temporary result may be a 
little uncomfortable at times. They failed to scc that the new and critical thought 
of heretics was often just the natural rising of the sap and bursting of young buds 
on the old trunk—a healthy sign of life and vitality. St. Francis himself was 
held a heretic by many because he wished to get back to the first simple things of 
Christianity, and as the path of the Church became for a little narrow and rocky 
before it learned again to be gracious and understanding, so Savonarola on the 
one hand and Joan of Arc on the other were burned alive in the market-places of 
Florence and Rouen. The point is that this suppression of criticism was a sign of 
temporary paralysis, and that one of the Strongest proofs of the vitality of Christianity 
to-day lies in its severe self-criticism. 


“ce 


Criticism is a Hose— 

All this is but to introduce a suggestion that we have not nearly enough heretics 
in Toc H. There lack men who will be on the look-out for the failings of the 
thing they believe in, constantly Stopping and caulking the chinks which they sec 
and so keeping our boat most adventurously seaworthy. We must not fall into 
an easy and unthinking acceptance of all we tell cach other in Toc H any more 
than we should of our daily papers, nor must we forget the importance of individual 
beliefs and ideals in the greater corporate ones. When a thing is beyond criticism 
and improvement it is dead. Let us toughen our belief in Toc Н by searching out 
its faults and straightway mending those causes of our restlessness. 
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And а Well-Built House Doesn’t Mind Getting Wet 


These few ideas, then, are criticisms of Toc H; not, I hope, disloyal, but rather 
constructive ones. If you disapprove of criticism—why, then, burn this with full 
ceremony of exorcism in the kitchen-grate; if not, make your own comments. 


In the first place, I have а lurking fear that we are coming to regard Toc H as 
an end in itself, іп саа of as a glorious means to an end—a means somehow different 
from most; though even as we say that, let us remember rather humbly that we are 
only repeating the words of a certain Pharisee, who thanked God he was not as 
other men are. We rightly talk of “ building Toc H,” “ Strengthening the move- 
ment, 6 апа so forth, but sometimes we forget for a little moment that there is no 
point in Strengthening a movement unless we hold most clearly before us the goal 
towards which we are moving. 


What Are We Trying to DoP 
Now Toc Н as I sec it is a way of helping Everyman to make his life fuller, 
completer, and more Christian—Christian in the bold, open-armed, adventurous 
sense of the Christ Who said “ They shall have life, and have it abundantly.” 
It is a way of teaching that physical, mental and spiritual balance which alone can 
give understanding and happiness. 


_ If this is our aim (and the exact definition of it will vary a little for the personal 
ideals of each onc), then it is surely to that that our first loyalty is due. Toc H is 
the train which is taking us to it; and when we are going on a journey, our thought 
is primarily for our destination, and secondly, for the engine which helps us there, 
so long as it continues in the right direction. Obviously, a certain amount of time 
must be spent in overhauling, stoking and driving the engine, but am I wrong 
when I believe that to-day the mechanism, the "technique " and administration 
of Toc H, are occupying men to the forgetfulness of its aim and destination? 


Daily, as I see one and another withdrawn from wider interests which keep 
their minds and bodies alert, from the companionship of men and women who 
teach them kindliness and understanding, in order to spend more hours each week 
on committees or in council, I begin to doubt. “ Some are born committee-men, 
some achieve committee, and some have committee thrust upon them "—I confess 
myself of the latter, but even for the happy members of the other two categories 
the present imposing ramifications of Toc H organisation must appear a little 
Staggering at times. Each day we urge our members to *' spend more of their time 


on Toc Н,” but not necessarily upon fulfilling its aims. 


Service—And the Other Things 

Now, first of all, this almost daily habit of committee meeting, Gue$t-night 
attendance, festival organisation and secretarial work, leaves less time for service 
and causes what there is of it to be less well done because it has to be sandwiched 
in between administrative duties. And service is not only intensely important to 
the served (its main object), but it also furnishes the disciplinary side of Toc H; 
it toughens the character and will of each member with difficult and sometimes 
disliked tasks, and makes of him a bigger and more understanding man. That 
toughening exercise we cannot afford to lose or rclax. 
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Secondly, all this complication and accumulation of departmental dealings, in 
addition to the time which is rightly pledged to jobs, leaves an ever-diminishing 
amount for those million interests which help to make life worth living and which 
we, I am afraid, sometimes tend to belittle in Toc H. Instead of discouraging, 
I feel we should be encouraging Toc H men to gossip with the frivolous, to listen 
to good music, to see good plays, to acquire the skill of craftsmanship, to climb 
mountains, to eat good food, to make love, to carry on fantastic discussions with 
old friends, to write poetry, to appreciate beauty, to mix with impossible people, 
to read fine books, to sing, to play, to think, and to work out their own ideas about 
life in general. Now a man can get on without all these things, and possibly he 
can live by committees alone, but he will be just the opposite of the ideal we set 
before ourselves in the beginning. His mind will become a minute-book and he 
will grow the least suitable man of all to lead others in Toc Н, because he will be 
out of touch with the fulness of life which it is our concern to bring to Everyman. 


To Think or Not to Think—That is the Question 


The night I heard that a certain region had appointed a committee with the 
unique and sole object of thinking, I had a nightmare. 1 dreamed of Toc H led 
by a few fantastic creatures, hybrid between Н. С. Wells’ moon-men and Bernard 
Shaw's ancients—just enormous jelly-likc brains wobbling on bodies shrivelled into 
dwarfdom from disuse. All the ordinary members, on the other hand, had heads 
dwindling to mere buttons in my imagination, for theirs it was but unrcasoningly 
to execute the thought of the others. I woke in a cold sweat. All this is pessimistic 
and exaggerated and possibly the result of lobster late at night. 


Now let us come to some practical propositions. Т fecl (and this is completely 
unauthorised and for the contradiction of the first-comer) that we should lay far 
more Stress on the power and responsibility of the individual in Toc H. Credit 
him with intelligence as well as emotion. Having soaked him in the guiding 
ideals of Toc H, give him a free hand to work out his own philosophy in their light. 
They are too deep and satisfying ever to be lost, or wasted. Let us get rid of the 
habit of looking on each member as a naughty child, who must be watched 


carefully lest he should play truant at a Guest-night or boys’ club, who must be 
carefully weaned from his own misguided ideas and converted to our own. Give 
him a sense of his individual responsibility and of adventure. Don’t encourage 
him to give up outside interests when he comes into Toc H; encourage him to take 


the Toc H outlook back to them. 


Teaching the Balance of Life 


After such” a crowding hail of vague imperatives, the patient (and Still more 
the impatient) reader will be asking for some solid cxamples. I suggest that one 
of the chief functions of Toc H is to teach that balance of life which we referred 
to earlier on. Into the man for whom dog-racing is the Staple topic of conversation 
we must gently instil an appreciation of the greater problems of men and nations, 
to the philosopher we must teach the merit of kicking a ball and the joy of physical 
effort; we must encourage the materialist to go to church, the mystic to revue; 
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to the bitter we must show human kindliness and understanding, and from the 
happy-go-lucky we must not kecp those cases of suffering and tragedy which are 
our splendid care in Toc H. These needs men cannot always satisfy within the 
framework of Toc H, for its scope does not touch them all. But we can teach, 
encourage and lead. The world has found to-day that no nation can be independent 
and sclf-sufficing: each buys and sells and learns from all. So in the complexi 
of modern life, Тос H cannot Stand cut off by an invisible wall between a 
member and the rest. It must go out and meet and mingle with the world, 
spreading its own ideas by taking an interest in those of others. 


Are We Too Afraid of Losing Members? 

The other day I talked a little of Toc H to a meeting of certain extreme political 
party (let no one jump rashly to this conclusion or that); and after it all, an 
earnest old Jew camc to me and said, “ If you are really teaching every man to bear 
his full responsibility, then you must daily lose many members, for as they go out 
into the world, to devote all their Strength to setting it right, they will no longer 
have the time or energy left to belong to Toc Н?” I had no answer, for surely 
there is much truth in that. If we are really succeeding in our aims, then we must 
not grudge losing members who have learned our lesson. 

Toc H is a university of character, and though for most men the course is never 
completed, yet some graduate, and we must set them joyously free to take up their 
responsibility elsewhere, and devote all their energies to their own duty. Don't 
let us think of a man as а “dud member” because, having worked hard for a 
year or two and learned the lessons of Toc H, he drops our Group and goes off 
to apply them exclusively in politics or business or art, or what you will. The 
Toc H train we thought of just now has taken him to the edge of the mountains: 
he must climb to his destination on the summit, alone and on foot. 


Poor Old Joe! 
And for the rest, let's be human. Оп a certain committee, the secretary was 
taking a review of members. “ ———And there's old Joe,” he said sadly, “ he's busy 


getting engaged; I’m afraid he won't be much use to us now.” Whereupon the 
whole committee shook their heads gravely, with muttered expressions of regret 
and pained sorrow. I admit that my immediate thoughts were unprintable. Joe, 
who had been a silent and grudging youth, though a hard. enough worker, was 
now suddenly become charming to know, with a pleasant smile and a zest for life. 
And he was being blamed for it. . . The last word to committees who look on 
their attendance statistics as а higher criterion of ultimate truth than human relation- 
ships is surely biblical: “ Let him that thinketh he standcth, take heed lest he fall.” 

The gist of all this, if you have read so far, is that we should beware of forgetting 
the beauties of the whole wood in the joy of watching our own particular tree 
grow and blossom. And, last of all, let us make that forbidding word “ heretic ” 
2 Toc H member, and each member a heretic in its happy youthful sense of one 
who, having absorbed those greater truths on which Тос H rests, yet lives 
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courageously up to the construction of them which he for himself has thrashed 
out alone in thought and experience. В. С. Сомам SMITH. 
(Vol. IX, August, 1931). 
RE 
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А MOVEMENT OR A SOCIETY ? 
In the course of his speech to the Central Council on May 21, 1932, Tubby said:— 


ОС H began as а small, high-powered Movement; it did not bother much 

with membership. There was no membership in Talbot House—the members 
were the worshippers who worked among the constant stream of Strangers. They 
were an inner core of friends who went up higher in the House, were there turned 
or transhgured, and received gifts for men who had not yet found a higher level 
than that of need or comfort. The notice-board tried to be humorous, the canteen 
tried to be honest, the garden tricd to be homely, the whole main House to be 
happy, the Upper Room to be holy. That was the plan, and men just helped in 
any way they could. 

But in civilian days membership had to become a more elaborate thing. The 
danger, of course, is that all our energies should be expended on the membership. 
When this occurs, a Movement dies, and when it dics becomes entombed in a 
Society. The tomb may be quite handsome and expensive, but none the less it is a 
sepulchre. Many societies tend to enclose rather than to extend an influence. Having 
begun by hoping to convert new men, they end up by being unable to convert 
themselves. Much may occur inside them, but nothing really happens. They have 
no place in the spiritual history of a race. A Movement is a Stream, with origin 
and destiny, a Society is а Still pool of social persons. The true test of a Movement 
is its influence on those outside its membership. If we build Toc H only as a 
Society, we shall be wiser to throw up the sponge. 

(Vol. X, June, 1932). 


THE HIGH ROAD OR THE LOW 


Товвү, unable to be present at the annual Staff Conference in 1930, sent its members 
a message, in several inflalments, from the Orkneys, where he was busy getting fit for the 
winters work. This was a “charge” addressed essentially to those who are working 
whole-time for the Family of Тос Н, and was not written with any idea of publication 
outside their small number. As they lislened eagerly to every word of it, first in Chapel 
and again in the Conference room, they felt that they mus? each have a copy of it to study 
and keep and often to return to. At the same time they could not help but wish to share 
the trenchant wisdom of 'Tusnv's message with many a member outside the Conference. 
The Йа} of Toc H has never been a little clique of “ brass-hats” apart from the rest of 
the members: it is only able to serve them because it has their confidence all along the line. 
The ways in which the whole-time Staff seeks, in spite of all shortcomings, to train itself 
for its special job of service and leadership should, therefore, be the concern of all—and 
these ways are the subjec of Tussy’s message to the Staff Conference. This “ secret” 
document is here disclosed to the eyes of all—and all discerning eyes will espy in it many 
a secret of true living which is the whole secret of Toc H membership.—Epn. 


и КЕЕТІМСЅ need not be sent; for wc have onc another in our hearts, and 

prayers defeat the Рой Office. You are the Staff, or most of it, of a Move- 
ment which may do much or little, before the year 2000 л.р. That it will live till 
then is not unlikely. It shapes like something solid; and English soil is singularly 
retentive, even of fossilised Societies. I remember in 1920 coming on the traces 
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of a Society founded to supply mittens and comforters to the troops in the Crimea. 
It was reported in 1920 Still to have an office in Victoria Street, and a salaried 
Secretary; and Still to be receiving not only legacies, but comforters and mittens. 


Toc Н will go on living; but what will it achieve? A chain of freehold Marks 
in many Cities? A fashion for a certain sort of young man, correét and clubbable? 
A lend-a-hand Society, whercin a pious few are conscious of its Christian origin? 
Or will it really rise to its full height, leaving Jeremiah (and Cassandra too) just 
gaping at their overthrown lamentations? Will it make history in thousands of 
men’s lives, become a rallying-ground, a turning-point, a force acknowledged by its 
enemics, a sign spoken against, a peculiar people known by their compassion and 
deep in their discipleship? Will и prepare the Way? Provide the Instrument? 
Cradle and train the leaders of an epoch of Revival? We sce, or think we see, 
where earlier Movements erred, got ditched in the wrong “bus along a lane that 
looked like theirs, but wasn’t. A Movement which has offered itself to God, mu& 
recognise that it can no longer consult its own convenience. It cannot do exactly 
as it pleases. И cannot change or modify its purpose. It means Christ's Kingdom 
in the wills of men, or it means simply nothing. Networks of strong Committees, 
and all the fatal case of well-oiled wheels and laudatory phrases will only add to 
our damnation, like luggage heaped on top of us—if we don’t lead Toc H the way 
which God intends. The Kingdom is not just the goal: it is the Way as well. 


We can be very certain that if the Movement overgrows its spiritual Strength, 
its size will be its weakness. Even now, it will bear no dilution whatsoever. 
Men must not enter it, thinking they can evade its elementary claims. We must 
not Start new Gropes, to leave them unattended. We тий not build, for 
the sheer fun of building, and let old Branches down, old members go. We must 
not let our reach exceed our grasp in 193r. 


Some Tips 


i. Aim an inch higher. 


“A Steady heightening of our average ” is a far better thing than pressing for expansion. 
Prayers better said, jobs better done, Guest-nights better run and better attended, Marks 
better manned and better used—these are the things that matter. If Toc H sags in spirit, 
more growth will not revive it. If it is Strong in spirit, it will not grow too slowly; except 
for our impatience. 


п. Don’t bomb the mob: wrestle with Everyman. 


The Britons fought in chariots: the Romans with short swords. The short swords won 
surprisingly. And why? Because the long-range weapon can never close with its anta- 
gonist. Let pulpits seek their prey—good luck to them! We are for hand-to-hand, catch- 
as-catch-can wrestling with men to join us; when they know why, and are prepared to 
share fully our commitment. 


ш. Make your best dreams into your good companions. 


We must keep uppermost in all our prayers for members and visiting of units, the sense 
of expectation. We must expect great things, however minor their performances. We 
must contrast them, as we go about, with an unlowerable ideal of what they could become, 
and prompt them from our dream of them; scolding does little good. 
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iv. Dream of “ Der Tag." 


Let us suppose—that is the Gospel way—that the Revival is ready. It is yet dark, but 
an age of Faith is about to dawn. The leaders are looking about them for the Move- 
ments, already in the field, on which they can rely (and remember that Toc H is not the 
only pebble on the Christian beach) One of them comes with you to sec your units. 
What will he find, upon an average evening? Will it convince him that Toc H can be 
the instrument prepared, which God would have him use? Не cannot then convert the 
instrument. Life is too short for that. It will improve by using; but will your units be 


ready to be used? Would they rise as one man, if such a leader came and summoned 
them? 


v. Which would your members say? 


Would Toc H through and through say—‘‘ Now we know." “This is what we were 
made for." “Here is our final answer to the Flanders fellows.” “ We will go back 
to-morrow to our businesses and workshops, and do our desperate best to make men sce.” 


Or will they yawn and say: '' These Guest-nights are the Пти.” “I’m for a Show next 
week; I leave this to the pi." “ Why can't we have a little less religion, and run a decent 
dance, and pay our way, and get another sofa, and cut the Lamp and all that Stuff right out 
of it?" Мо one would say that now; but which way are we travelling? You travel most 
of all when you stand Still half-heartedly. 


vi. Remember you're a sort of schoolmaster to many sorts of men. 


“The more I converse with this people, the more I am amazed. That God hath 
wrought a great work among them is manifest; and yet the main of them are not able 
to give a rational account of the plainest principles of religion." А Wesleyan will tell you, 
if you cannot guess, where that comes from. Whether it is true of Toc H, it is for you 
to judge, who know Toc H to-day as I do not. But since 1870 and the School Board's 
secularisation of national education, it is infallibly true of the main bulk of ordinary 
Englishmen. They simply do not know the Facts of Christianity. Sermons assume they 
know, and do not reach the ignorant; and adult classes in Christian faith and practice are 
held, if at all, in Churches and only for full converts. Тос Н, in this relation, has every- 
where assembled in a free atmosphere bodies of men willing to be convinced. We тий 
not waste our Guest-nights, which in the aggregate bring several thousands out of touch 
with Churches into real touch with keen and working Christians. They arc our guests, 
but will not be offended by being treated as inquiring Students. No Guest-night should 
disband until at least one doubt has been resolved, one lesson hammered home. 


Spreading the Christian faith is not to be a special extra item in Toc Н, but is its central 
purpose. It may be caught by in&tin& from example; but it needs teaching too. Toc H 
1s meant to be, in this respect, a sane and cheerful college of Christian propaganda. As 
such the Old House &ood. For this, and nothing less, you yourself joined the Staff. 


vii. Consider the word “ Staff." 


When we reach that word Staff, we somehow feel unhappy; for memories of Tabs, not 
of the Cambridge kind, are overwhelming. I think it may be fortifying to recall that the 
word has, far behind the war, a much more happy meaning. No word is more Biblical. 
Young David had a Staff, not just a sling, for battle with Goliath. He sang the comfort 
of it, and that God had one too. (Psalm 23.) Balaam used his staff in anger to smite a 
donkey: this should be avoided. Isaiah (10.15) warns us of a Staff which lifted itself up. 
Zechariah (11.19) says that his Staff was Beautiful. But he broke it none the less. His 
other Staff he also broke, to break the Brotherhood (11.14). In Numbers (13.23) a Staff 
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united two true men as spies, and carried back big grapes out of the Promised Land: that’s 
best of all. A patriarch leaned upon his Staff, Elisha sent his Staff forward with Gehazi to 
help to bring a boy to life; and so on. Staffs are not idle things for vanity. They are 
dependable—that is why they are chosen—and very seldom off duty. In the New Testa- 
ment, so vital is the Staff, that St. Luke (10.4, the first “hike” of the Seventy) omits it 
from the list of prohibited requirements among which St. Matthew (10.10) had included it. 


Sandals and scrip, so St. Luke argues, may have been forbidden on this especial Test; but 
they were never told to be without a Staff! 


иш. The Firfl Staff Conference. 


When the Seventy returned with joy (Luke 10.17) they piled their Staves; and, while they 
told their Lord of their success, the dumb Sticks held the first Staff Conference. ‘I’m bent 
and worn,” said onc. “ I’ve lost my bark,” said another. “ І caught in a great boulder, and 
nearly broke,” cried a third. A fourth complained that it had been unfairly used, simply 
to rake a fire. A fifth that it had been dropped, and a wheeled cart had cracked it. But 
every Staff Stood suddenly alert, when they heard one Voice cry: “ Behold, I saw Satan 
like lightning fall from heaven." (Luke 10.18.) 


Then each Apostle took his Staff in hand, and Jesus led them to the wilderness, to teach 
them in Retreat. We do not know what Jesus did with them in detail in the wilderness. 
We know they came back better, quickened in understanding. 


1х. St. Paul's advice to his Staff. 


Let me transfer to you the fruits of a quiet time last week with St. Paul’s imperatives to 
his fellow-servants in Thessalonica. Here (т Thess, 5.11 and onwards) is his pent-up flow 
of what will win the world. He has brought back his first experiences as a master- 
builder. He now realises that the truth of Christ will not be spread, unless Christians 
exhibit it in their own ways and conduct. They must be ordered, vigorous, united, free 
from fear. They must not plot against the Empire's peace. They must convince the 
pagan world by deeds of uncxampled tenderness towards the poor and wretched. They 
must not favour their own membership (“ апа to all men” in verse 15). 


These, then, are Paul's imperatives: each with a modern phrase, to fit the cap for us:— 


Verse 12. “ And we beseech you, brethren " : “ We” are our Elder Brothers, increasing 
year by year, “our first-born and the chief of all our Strength.” (Psalm тод). 
Verse 11. “ Comfort yourselves together. Edify one another, even as also ye do": 


Don’t just pray in the Chapel all together. Pray fearlessly in pairs, in rooms, in gardens, 
before the Conference ends. 


” 


Verse 12. “ Know them which labour among you and are over you in the Lord. . .”: 
Accord the love and loyalty you would yourself desire, if you were Sawbones, Barkis, 
Owen, Pat or Peter. 


(Towards your fellow-servants on the Staff.) 


р 


Verse 13. “And be at peace among yourselves": Is this utterly secure? No опе can 
take these words more minutely than they are meant. A speck of grit will set 5 
dangerous friction. St. Paul does not accept incompatibility as unalterable. (Philipp. 4.2 


(Towards your rank and file.) 

Verse 14. “ Warn them that are unruly.": A Staff not only comforts. It guides and 
checks, and quietly controls. “ Discipleship is discipline,” it says. Have a keen eye for 
men perversely out of Step. “ Note that man.” (2 Thess. 3.14.) Don't just dislike him: 
go for him! (cf. 2 Thess. 3.6 and 15, Titus 3.10-11, and James 5.19-20.) 
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Verse 14. “ Comfort the feeble-minded’’: The Psalmist prayed that there might be not 
one “feeble person among their tribes.” But this would need the cruelle& eugenics. 
Whatever Steps we take against bad members, we Still shall have some weak ones, who 
aren't bad. We talk so much of leaders; but they are wasted without men who'll follow. 
These are the smaller souls, perhaps; but no soul is too small to be encouraged. You make 
pianos “forte” by treading on them hard. Don’t tread hard on your piano membership. 
Read and digest Mr. Fecble-mind in Pilgrim's Progress. Note Romans 14.1. 


Verse 14. “ Support the weak": Teach chivalry—the reverence of Strength for the 
defenceless. 


Verse 14. “Ве patient towards all": Patience pays best. Remember the village idiot 
near Aberdeen, who was famous for his Stupidity. When offered a choice of a sixpence 
and a penny, he always chose the penny, saying that it was larger. “Dinna ye ken the 
saxpence? " said a contemptuous Scotsman. “ Aye, I ken that," he answered, “but if I 
took the saxpence, they'd no try the trick again.” 


x. A quiet time with Adverbs. 


There is a wise old saying that God respects Adverbs more than Verbs, and motives more 
than actions. When the seventy returned Jesus heard what they had done. But that was 
not what mattered. Why, and in what spirit, had they gone about it? What have our 
motives been? What adverb best expresses the way you do your work? 

Here are your adverbs for 1931, followed by St. Paul’s text (т Thess. 16-22) and what it 
means for us :— 

Rejoicingly: “ Rejoice evermore’ 


, 


means “ Ве glad all round the clock." 
Prayerfully: “ Pray without ceasing ” means “ Bring it to God, and you don't give it up." 


Thankfully: "In everything give thanks" means “ Thanks is God's gold. Become an 
alchemist.” 


Courteously: “ Quench not the spirit" means “ Never damp down brave instincts; and 
never think that sincerity can fail.” 


Enterprisingly: “Prove all things, hold fast to that which is good” means “Try all 
experiments suggested, but don’t repeat a blunder.” 


Heedfully: “ Abstain from every appearance of су!” St. Paul quotes Job, but alters 
it. He adds “ (ће mere appearance," because Jesus respected the bystanders. So must we. 


Behave yourself, because you know you necdn't. The overbold are always bowl'd first 
over. 


Your Grace is from Romans 15.13: “ And the God of hope fill you with every happiness 
and peace in believing, until you are brimming over with confidence in the vital vigour 


of the Holy Spirit.” 


Tussy. 
(Vol. VIII, October, 1930). 
JOURNEY’S END 
No tomb erect for me, Raise there for me a stone, 
No pious words indite; And on it simply write 
But somewhere on the height That once I saw the Light, 
Beside the shining sea, Nor was I then alone. 


Janer BUCKLEY. 
(Vol. IX, August, 1931). 
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Тльвот House, POPERINGHE, TO-DAY 


The House from the Rue de Тора. 


The upper Landing, paneled in тодо, 


(Vol. IN, December, 1931). 


The new Library on the second floor, 
The Entrance Hall and Stairs, 


(Photographs by T.A, Bushell}. 


Passing through Poperinghe 
The Old House Opened, [915 


N a winter day, just over twelve years ago, two men were walking together across a 
cobbled Square. The Square was very large and ran away into five narrow Streets 
at its corners: the plan of it was like the palm of a dirty hand with deformed fingers. All 
the houses round the Square were dull to look at and many of them clearly damaged: the 
town in itself seemed less interesting than almost any a man can call to mind. But the 
Streets were amazingly full of life, and if men's clothes were monotonously alike in cut and 
colour, their faces expressed every variety of mood, between the extremes of boredom and 
gaiety. And so, in spite of the sticky mud underfoot, the muddy sky overhead and the 
mud-coloured dress of nearly all the visible inhabitants, the town was full of interest and 
significance at every turn. Over all the chatter of voices and the rattle of heavy wheels on 
the cobble-Stones one sound, blown on an East wind, dominated everything. It was inter- 
mittent and only occasionally very loud—the rumbling to and fro of a distant thunder-storm. 
It had rumbled оусг the town thus, without real cessation, day and night for more than a 
year: and it was to go on rumbling for nearly three ycars more—to culminate in a fierce 
and destructive tornado before it finally receded into silence—let us hope, for ever. 


The two men, except in dress, were as unlike as could be. Seen from the front they were 
clearly Army chaplains; seen from behind they resembled nobody so much as those bygone 
newspaper heroes, Mutt and Jeff. For one stood six-foot five (not counting his field-boots), 
while the other, reversing Euclid, had “ breadth and thickness but no length ” to speak of. 
The first had lately been Chaplain of Balliol College, was now Senior Chaplain of the 6th 
Division, was soon to become A.C.G. of Fifth Army, and is now Bishop of Pretoria; the 
other had been a curate at Portsea, was at this time padre (quaintly designated “ fourth 
class " in official lists) to an Infantry Brigade of Buffs and Bedfords, and was destined to 
remain for life in the job which he was, on that very winter day, about to take in hand. 


Thus together Neville (Talbot) and “ Tubby ” (Clayton) crossed the Square of Poperinghe 
and, turning for a couple of hundred yards up one of the Streets, halted before a tall white 
House on the right-hand side.. They were armed with an invaluable chit from the Town 
Major and with certain simple but determined ideas. Their immediate object was to open 
а " recreation room for the troops," but from the very outset it wore a special character in 
their minds : it was to be (and indeed became) “ Everyman's Club." What it was eventually 
to become they cannot, on that winter day, have had any inkling whatsoever. Nor can 
they—or any man—yet say, for the infant idea for which they were that day finding a 
cradle, Still enjoys the liveliest pleasures and pains of growing up. The history of that heroic 
infancy, subsisting on the very verge of destruction and devilry but surrounded by so much 
love and nurtured in the bosom of so much sacrifice, is written in a book called Tules of 
Talbot House: the Story of the growing years is to be read best in the lives, the thoughts 
and actions, of many men now scattered right round the world. 

The door was opened to admit the two men. . . They took triumphant possession. 
Among all the things with which they made the House ready none may have looked, 
at first glance, so incongruous but was so significant as a battered carpenter's bench which 
they happened upon in an outhouse. Set up on the upper landing—and a little later in 
the Upper Room, the big hop-loft—it Stood before the eyes of thousands as the actual work- 
bench of Him who was from the first the Master of the House, the Host of all who came, 
the Head of a countless family. The House, as onc said later of it, was “ God's show.” 
And that—under new guises—it still remains. 


(Vol. VI, January, 1928). 
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The Old House Reopened, 1931 


(Lord Wakefield, donor of Talbot House to Toc H, speaks in the garden on Eafler 
Day): “ We are but few who are privileged to be present; yet we are representative of a 
great multitude who look to this Old House with deep fidelity. There are few corners of 
the world in which the name of Talbot House docs not evoke a sense of thankfulness. Under 
the good hand of Almighty God the work which here began, the spirit here sent down, has 
been engendered in the last sixteen years in thousands who have never scen its place of 
origin. To many men and women in the world these homely walls contain a Bethlehem 
where reigned the Prince of Peace above the war in Flanders. The men who сате here, 
to this old white House, and into this same garden where we are now assembled, were not 
all men of a professed religion; but they were men who practised honesty, who kept their 
plighted word, who remained cheerful under all forms of new and awful suffering; their 
code was cheerfulness, and their desire was duty. Most of these men laid down their 
honest lives in freedom's cause; and in the holy resting-place which Belgium has bestowed 


their bodies lie in an eternal peace. . . This House henceforth will Stand as a living symbol 
not only of the past but of the future. . . It will henceforth be a place of pilgrimage, but 
in no doleful sense. . . Old men will dream their drcams, young men will sec their 


visions; and goodwill flow through them to the poor and needy, the sick, the prisoners, 
the friendless, and the young, from this old home of British troops in Flanders. » 
( Vol. IX, May, 1931). 


Pilgrimage 


Sanciuary Wood was the final goal of the day. At 8 o'clock in the evening the Pilgrimage 
party, scattered during the daylight hours across the ficld from Poperinghe to Passchendacle 
or coming together with the two main bodies at St. Eloi, was to concentrate all its members 
in the cemetery where the body of Gilbert Talbot lies buried. ‘The sun was westering and 
shone golden on the Stone monument which crowns the remnant of Hill бо: as the Pilgrims 
moved on thence, the low light struck a rosy glow from the new-built brick of the farms and 
laid long violet shadows across crop and fallow. By the time the new-made undergrowth 
of Sanctuary Wood crowned the gentle rise in the face of the Pilgrims, the sun dipped and 
all the sky glowed with a molten, dusky fire. So they came down into the great quietness of 
the twilight plain round Hooghe. . . All the long day had been a sermon and every hour 
had spoken to those who were in the mood to listen. Absurd old songs had been remem- 
bered and sung again along the old roads where other men had marched: the Pilgrims’ 
happy foot-soreness was a tiny type of the immense weariness of which the gallantry of 
those others had made so light. And everyone who had halted the marchers to tell tales 
of the ground they stood upon, had tried to paint some phase of a brutal tragedy and in the 
end had but made a picture out of which the Elder Brethren’s triumphant “ joyalty of 
mind " shone more brightly than all else. Death was swallowed up in Victory—not any 
victory of Versailles but of the spirits of men over their ordinary self-will. And so it had 
been a happy day, not light-hearted but “ high-hearted’’; and so it had been а solemn day, 
not in the least degree melancholy but full of thought and of an exaltation and, it may be, 
of lasting resolution. The Pilgrims Stood together, for their las corporate aét this night, 
most fittingly among “the resting beds" of men much like themselves, their kinsmen. 
Few words were spoken to them at Sanctuary Wood and none were needed, for they knew 
(in whatever form the thought came to cach of their minds) that the clustering of these 
lesser crosses, carved upon the headstones, round the foot of the far greater Cross in the 
centre of the ground, was the truest possible symbol of all they had seen. In this 
Presence the paradox of giving all—and, only by so giving, gaining all—was made plain. 
( Vol. IV, October, 1926). 
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Birthday Festival 


The Prince of Wales at the first Lamplighting, Guildhall, London, December 15, 1922 


ө Pieds he was, right among us, with Toc H blazer and tie and flannel trousers. A 
little flustered by the great shout that greeted him as he Stood up. . . he cast a 
quick glance all round, and, with an air of ‘ now for it," opened his mouth, and in a clear, 
decisive voice that was heard to the far corners of the Hall, delivered his specch. 


“Му Lord Mayor and fellow members of Toc H. I am wondering whether in all its 
long history the ever-hospitable Guildhall has looked or felt quite as it docs this evening. 
It has witnessed thousands of important gathcrings, but never, perhaps, quite such a family 
party as this to-night. (Cheers.) And yet we will stand to-night only at the outset of 
Toc H. To-night is a great Step in the early life of a great society, a society which will, we 
hope, remain young when the youngest of us here grows old. (Checrs) . . . Group 
after group of wholchcarted men in the youthful prime of life, determined to raise out of 
а great tragedy a great opportunity for good. . . Toc H is a really notable thing, more 
worth while as a living memorial than monuments of wood and Stone. It has a very great 
work ahead of it, a work that competes with no other task, but supplements the achieve- 
ments of all. Let us make it our cause that Toc H shall succeed with a great and lasting 
result, teaching unselfishness and class friendship by the contagious example of this 
wonderful working brotherhood. 


"Iam very proud to share with a few here this evening an early friendship at Oxford 
with Gilbert Talbot, whose father and brother stand beside me—(chcers)—and after whom 
Talbot House was first named. I share with hundreds here, and thousands more that you 
represent, an affectionate remembrance of the Old House in ‘Pop’. . . І ат sure that nonc 
of us who remember the Old House will ever forget it, and I am sure that all of you at least 
hope that Toc H to-day may go forward in its tremendous task of conquering hate and 
teaching brotherly love between fellows of every class. (Cheers) I can assure you that I 
look upon it as а great privilege to be your Patron, and to have been asked this evening to 
light these Lamps. As I light them let our thoughts bear іп mind many loved and honoured 
names. I shall hand them to the various Branches as symbols of their pledges of service 
and brotherly love." (Loud checrs.) 


* * + 
And Alec Paterson on the same occasion:— 


“.. . The War destroyed; Тос H rebuilds. What is Toc H? I can only say it 
is just a gathering of young men who seek to rebuild a broken world with the mortar of 
comradeship and the bricks, the solid bricks, of personal service. The first thing we havc 
to do is surcly in all our Branches to learn our lesson in comradeship. ‘There is bequeathed 
to us a country where men are divided by education, by industry, or the part they play in 
industry, and, alas, very often by religion. Englishmen of the same spirit and the same 
instincts are by the futility of our educational system afforded such different experiences in 
the first twenty years of their life that when they come to meet each other they do so in 
shyness and constraint. We hope to see springing up under the name of Toc Н non-class 
clubs in every great city, and in the smaller towns and villages of this country. . . That 
is the first thing, that Toc H shall provide places where we shall learn comradeship. Having 
learned that, then there shall enter those places the spirit of personal service, which is the 
negation of selfishness and boredom, and the only sure road to happiness and knowledge. 
That spirit of service shall lead every Toc H Branch to build again, and so rebuild a 
disordered world that every child born into it shall be born into a home and not, as at 
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present, into а mere lodgment against the rain. It shall face fearlessly and without partisan- 
zip the great economic problems of the day, and help to solve the riddle of labour, industry 
and commerce. Toc H shall go far across the seas. It shall, by comradeship and service, 
bring peace to those places where there is Still bitterness, and light where there is darkness. 


“ My fellow members, ours is a task which knows no limits. It is not an casy task, but 
it is not one beyond our endurance. There can be no truc comradeship without surrender, 
no true service without sacrifice. We hope to carry on a holy and ceaseless war against 
pride and snobbery and content wherever we mcet them. We may be ridiculed, we may 
be obstructed, but our task is there. We shall push forward to its fulfilment, following our 
Master who suffered and triumphed. In the spirit of Jesus Christ, we are joined together, 
and we shall go forward, setting our course always not by the waves but by the Sars.” 

( Fol. I, January, 1923). 


" Light" and Prayers: Royal Albert Hall, December 3, 1928 


The ceremony of “ Light " was indeed the natural climax. Lamps and Rushlights swung 
in a slow march down the long flight of Steps into the arena. ‘The head of the column 
halted, six deep, when it approached the foot of the platform, and soon some of the bearers 
who followed were scen to bc deploying outwards from thc column on cither side, until— 
most wonderfully viewed by the audience in the upper tiers of the hall—the Double Cross 
of Ypres was complete, built up of three hundred living men, and came itsclf to life as tapers 
were passed from hand to hand and the points of flickering flame sprang up on Lamp and 
Rushlight. The Banners meanwhile began to spread around the whole circumference of 
the arena—a hedge of moving colour planted by the hands of another three hundred bearers. 


The audience now were singing The Inheritance—" They trusted God . . .”; the choir 
took up the second verse “ They trusted England . . ."; with the end of the singing but 


before the entry—so endless did it seem—was actually complete, Tubby stepped forward on 
the platform and gave the word “ Light." The long shafts of bluish twilight with which 
the huge arc lamps from above had already filled the arena with mySterious shadows, died 
out suddenly: only the great Cross of wavering points of fire remained. Then Tubby— 
“ with proud thanksgiving let us remember our Elder Brethren” . . . a wonderful silence 
. . . the voice of a great multitude, unnumbered in the darkness, answering in deep and 
joyful unison “ And glorify our Father which is in Heaven.” 


The tense minute of remembrance and sclf-dedication was over, and with the full flood 
of returning lights the singing rose again— 


And us they trusted: we the task inherit, 
The unfinished task for which their lives were spent. 
Full well they knew they could not build without us 
That better country, faint and far descried, 
God's own true England; but they did not doubt us— 
And in that faith they died. 


Family prayers followed—very bricf and simple and heartfelt—and then Tubby with a 
few words led forward two men who had been Standing, scarcely recognised in that vast 
place, beside him. Bishop Talbot, in whose son’s name Toc H has planted a living 
memorial all round the world, and Archbishop Davidson, only a very little while before 
retired—to keep his place, above all party in the hearts of the whole nation. It was very 
good that these two truest “ Fathers in Сой” of Toc H, the two (as Tubby said) who knew 
both God and the English best, should thus Яап together for the last act of the evening: 
the Archbishop lifted his hand and dismissed the Family with his benediction. A moment 
of silence followed—then Blake’s Jerusalem from eight thousand voices. And so home, 


(Vol. VII, January, 1929). 
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Thanksgiving: WVestminster Abbey, December, 1927 


The brown fringe of the fog-blanket had hung high over London all the afternoon, and 
after sunset it was pitch-black overhead, but happily in the wet streets below “ visibility ” 
was good. The approaches to the Abbcy were thronged long before the doors opened; 
members hurried in and out of the archway of Dean’s Yard; Stood in animated groups in 
Broad Sanctuary; called to one another in half the dialects of England up and down the two- 
deep column which formed itself along the railings of the Abbcy's West end. Passengers stood 
up on the tops of passing ‘buses in Victoria Strect; and policemen hovered good-naturedly—as 
passengers and policemen do whenever there is a wedding at St. Margaret’s—but this was а 
crowd not only larger, but more restless, more eager, more full of purpose than any which 
Stands in the hope of catching onc glimpse of a bride. It was the family of Toc Н (ог a герге- 
sentative slice of it) in festival mood—a mood which to the members is a joyfully foregone 
conclusion each December, but which respectable home-going citizens still come upon as some- 
thing unusual, entertaining, even infectious. The doors opened, and the great congregation 
began to move Steadily into the Abbey from three sides at once—from the West, the North 
Transept and Poets’ Corner—while overhead the bells broke out into that masterful joy which 
over-powers the roar of traffic and seems to set the whole sky swinging. 


(Vol. VI, January, 1928). 


Festival Communion: АП Hallows, December 16, 1923 


All the church within seemed full of light. The sunless winter morning outside was turned 
to silver in passing through those many windows. The walls newly-washed, and the honest 
marble-work of the monuments (restored to light but a few days since out of the sooty crust 
of centuries), made the mere fabric of the church to come alive, the very Stones cried out. 
Life was in every par: of it. Every bench was crowded and many ти have Stood in the 
open spaces and knelt on the Stones. “Lift up your hearts! "—none of us needed thus to 
be summoned, seeing that we were moved by no indolent light-heartedness but by the most 
active quality of joy. Joy spoke in familiar voices to us—in Tubby’s rich voice from the 
sanctuary and in Sawboncs’ reading of the Epistle and Pat’s of the Gospel. These were 
but interpreters for us of things that scarcely needed words and could not be bound by them. 


The utter stillness of the moments of Consecration was succeeded by а most moving 
sound—the slow march of 600 men. They moved forward in two unbroken columns, the 
one up the centre towards the Carpenter’s Bench, hung round with the old rich-red curtains 
and lighted with the candlesticks from the Upper Room of Poperinghe, the other up the 
north aisle to the Chapel of Ceeur-de-Lion and the improvised Table between the Prince's 
Lamp in its shining casket and Edmund Street’s uplitted sword. And as they went they 
sang—‘‘ Thou, О Christ, art all I want, more than all in Thee I find." 


Beyond doubt this was the greatest hour of the Birthday Festival to many who were there. 
No man can chronicle the procession of his feelings, remembrances and desires at such a 
time; Still less can he presume to guess at anything which passes in the secret heart of his 
neighbour. Some of the thoughts which come, unbidden, to one mind may well seem to 
another inconsequent and strange, but as a tiny part of the corporate mind of such a gathering 
they belong to the sum of truth. As the slow double procession began to advance with 
singing, this phrase was spoken in the mind of one of those present—“ the draft going up 
the line.” In the incalculable instant before these words had given place to other thoughts 
a picture out of memory had been printed, vivid as though no years had passed between. A 
Steep, muddy parade-ground at Harfleur on a soaking winter night, the shuffle of feet and 
shine of wet equipment, a sharp word, and then the Steady tramping in the mud—the draft 
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going up the line. Аз the head of the column reaches the gate of the camp men break into 
singing : by the gatc-post Stands an old, beloved padre, reaching out a hand time after time, 
to passing hands in the dark—'' So long, Jim . . . God bless you, lad." So they passed, 
600 men in a slow procession, to Stop the big gaps in broken regiments, to take upon them 
whatever service might be set, to meet the unknown, to try the impossible perhaps, without 
a doubt, in many cases, to join our own Elder Brethren: so they passed, singing—the draft 
going up the line. In the fifth year of “ peace ” (the thought ran on in one mind, probably 
in many, in All Hallows that morning) big gaps remain unfilled in the ranks which have 
fought and passed on. The service is set for their successors, some of it simple as day and 
already in hand, some of it unknown ог seeming impossible, and yet to be tried if a war is 
to be won. So the боо, part of a Still larger reserve not present in the Church on Sunday, 
moved, singing, up the aisles. Up these very aisles, it may well be, Cceur-de-Lion’s men 
marched and sang long ago as they came to draw upon Strength for their Crusade. For 
Toc H—a draft going up the linc—no other Strength is offered or needed. 


(Vol. II, January, 1924). 


Into all the World 
Tubby and Pat set out on the World Tour, February, 1925 


“CX AY О Reev-wah, but not Good-byee! "—so ran the chorus of a song which only the 
№) greybeards їп Тос H will remember. We have not said good-bye, but even 
Au revoir to Tubby and Pat took a lot of saying; for if every ten months in Toc H history 
is a long time, this ten months of their absence from Europe is more filled with incalculable 
possibilities than any other since our re-birth in 1920. Мопс of us can foretell what the 
Padre Adventurers will be led to accomplish round the world before December, and much 
in the meantime will also have happened at home. Every day in the life of the Toc H 
family is literally an adventure. Each morning’s post at H.Q. may contain (we might well 
say does contain) some touch with a new friend, some unexpcéted gift, some fresh idea or 
engaging glimpse into unexplored country. Every month secs an old. Branch, here or there, 
Stumbling on a job hitherto unsuspected, and new Groups “ breaking out” in several fresh 
places. None of us now—belonging as we do to the first peace-time generation of Toc H, 
its “ apostolic age," so to say—can imagine it “ settled down ” to a respectable routine job 
which holds no daily surprise. We cannot yet picture the members who, some day, will 
surely look back to our time with wonder and a kind of wistfulness— 
Bliss was it in that dawn to Бе alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven! 


The great moments in the progress of Toc H bring to those members who think and fed 
most deeply about this thing which we all love, a sort of exaltation. They make us, at the 
same time, both proud and humble. They lead us both to sing Rogerum, and to pray. 
Each Birthday is such a moment, and the send-off (which is a true mission or “ sending- 
forth ”) of Tubby and Pat has also been such a moment. It is the beginning, we all believe, 
of a new piece of Toc Н history—and who knows but what it may prove, in the long run, 
by no means negligible in the history of the world itself? For our Pilgrims have but one 
mission—to set hearts here and there on fire with а real idea. No man can tell how far a 
fire (unless it be deliberately put out) may run; a spark in a single tuft of grass has before 
now set a hundred miles of forest in flame. Let us not expect too much—for our missionaries 
are but men. But, above all, let us not expect too little, for that would be to doubt God's 
power which, we are confident, goes with them. 


(Vol. 111, March, 1925). 
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Their Return—and “the Clear Corollary” 


To the whole household of Toc H, 1925 has been too Startling an experience of the will of 
God and of the power of prayer, to spoil with any over-estimate of the results achieved. 
Everywhere Toc H is Still beginning, or even beginning to begin. Its overseas units are 
small in everything but spirit, and far apart in everything but the faith that maketh not 
ashamed. Some units—Adelaide, for example—have already found their feet. Others, 
especially in U.S.A., are just Struggling for a foothold. In the lives of those whom God 
gave us, Toc H dwells deep; but these men everywhere, at home and Still more in the wide 
vistas of the great continents, are in an immeasurable minority; often they are the merest 
handful, fired by a single visit with something they have had no other means of studying 
and testing. 


With any lesser thing, this whole method of campaign would be courting a collapse. Yet 
it has been the same from the beginning; and scarcely a single group has succumbed, in all 
our history. Why? Because, as St. Theresa said, while two pence go not far towards 
the building of a great shrine, two pence and God will build it. The clear corollary to 1925 
is therefore a simple regular system of prayer for Toc H overseas. 


Meanwhile, think well what it means that the whole future of Toc H overseas hangs on 
the steadfastness of group after group of inconspicuous men, going about doing what good 
they may, and learning to extend that view of life which shows it to be clear and clean only 
if it is being quictly lifted, broken, and given. This they must Stand fast to do in centres 
more materialistic than most cities in England, and among fellow-men who repudiate the 
whole conception with convinced and experienced obstinacy. P В 


(Vol. IV, February, 1926). 


From the roof of the Family Coach the wide-awake passenger month by month has looked 
out across the near, familiar fields and caught sudden glimpses of unknown, far-off lands. 
Between the lifting clouds on the horizon the sun Strikes one peak after another—the hills 
of difficulty and achievement which Toc H climbs, range by range, all round the world: 
there 15 no space here even to hint at the whole landscape. Let the chief landmarks at 
least be plain. 1922 saw Tubby’s first flying visit overseas—to САМАРА and U.S.A. About 
the same time Sourn America started on its own account (the Buenos Aires Lamp was lit 
in 1923). In 1925 Tubby and Pat set out to take the Тос H idea to AusrRALIA, on the way 
confirming the beginnings on the North American continent and founding the family т 
New ИЕАТАКО. On the way home they visited Toc H, already existing, in Maraya, Started 
it т Ceyton and Innia, and visited Jerusaiem. In 1926 Harry Ellison landed in Ѕоотн 
AFRICA, where a single outpost of Toc H had existed for several years, and, ях months later, 
left the nucleus of бо units behind him. In 1928 Tubby was in Ѕоотн America, and Barkis 
helped the first tiny beginnings in Germany. Many ambassadors from home have helped 
our furthest kindred in Toc H—the Prince of Wales in many parts of the Empire, Ronnie 
Grant and Gilbert Williams in Africa, Gilbert and Harry Ellison in Canada, Sawbones tn 
Canada and the United States, Pat Leonard again in Australia and New Zealand, Bobs 
Ford in India, Paul Slessor in Belgium, France and Holland. But in all these lands the 
building of Toc H has above everything depended on the Steady faith and faithfulness of those 
who live there. Watch the horizon! There is the West Arnican coast—and there the 
rocky hills of Persta—and there the high forefls of Burma. And what is that cone of snow? 
The latest landmark on the Toc Н map—Fuji-yama, the sacred mountain of JAPAN. 
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Here follow three-—out of many— Travellers’ Tales к 


THE LONG TRAIL 


The fine Story of real life which follows was told one night in 1925 to Tubby and Pat 
Leonard by the fireside of a shack by Inspector Cuartes D. La Nauze, of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, Slationed at Halifax, Nova Scotia. It was written out from 
memory by Pat on a voyage to New York, and revised by Inspector La Nauze.—Ep. 


TN May, 1915, 1 was stationed at Regina, Saskatchewan. 1 had just received my com- 
4 mission, and was preparing to go overseas to the War, when the Commissioner sent 
for me and said, “ You will go to-morrow to Edmonton and fit out a patrol to go North. 
I want you to find out what has happened to two priests of the French Mission who 
haven't been heard of since the summer of '13.. How many men will you want?" I said 
“Two, Sir." So next day we went to Edmonton and bought our $tores—tents, cooking 
gear, and all things we'd want for a winter in the Barren Lands. The chief thing was 
ammunition and fish nets. I took 1,000 rounds of 30.30, and 500 of shot gun. Just before 
we left Edmonton I received a wire saying, “ George killed in action, Willie missing "— 
my two brothers. I didn't know until I got back that Bill was killed too, both in the 
Salient within a week of each other. I wired, “ Shall I come home? " for I would have 
resigned my commission if the old Mater had wanted me, but she knew I couldn’t be of 
any use at home. At times like that I think women are braver than men . . . that 
was the hardest part of the whole trip, thinking of the Mater’s feelings. 


Well, we got away from Edmonton, and about a month later reached Fort Norman at 
the junction of the Mackenzie and Great Bear Rivers. We learned that three years before 
two priests of the French Mission had set off to get in touch with the Eskimos of Corona- 
tion Gulf, intending to live with them—to get right down to rock bottom and live their 
lives. Nothing further had been heard of them except a letter which an Indian had 
brought down in the summer of ^13, saying that everything was going well and that they 
would probably be away a year, as they had been kindly received by the Eskimos. They 
were going North with them for the winter and had no fear. Since then another Indian 
was reported to have scen an Eskimo way up north near the Copper-mine River in a black 
cassock and carrying a gun. This news made us fear foul play, and we pushed on without 
delay up the river to the shores of the Great Bear Lake. : 


We had hard work getting up the river as it entailed a great deal of porterage. At 
McPherson, North-West Territory, I had picked up an interpreter, an Eskimo, who spoke 
good English. He had bought an Old York boat at Fort Resolution, Great Slave Lake, 
and in this we sailed across the Great Bear Lake to the N.E. corner, where we heard the 
priests had built a cabin. It is 150 miles across the lake, so we had to keep near the shore, 
crossing the bays from point to point. The widest bay is 60 miles across. Here we were 
held up for several days waiting for a fair wind, and nearly 109 our outfit in à gale. 
Well, to cut a long Story short, we got to the place where the priests had made their camp, 
but there was no sign of them. We heard from Indians that they had gone further north, 
into the Barren Lands—beyond the timber line—to a small lake where they had built a 
house among a clump of trees. It was about 80 miles further on, so after а few days гей 
we hiked northwards, out into the Barren Lands. It was Still summer, and the country 
was full of game—caribou, chiefly—so we lived on what we shot and saved our Stores. 
After four days we came to the lake, and I hurried into the clump of trees, hoping to 
find the priests at last. There was the house all right, but all in ruins, Stripped bare, 
a scene of desolation, not a clue of any sort—not a clue, nothing to tell us where the two 
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priests had gone. A 
tree in front of the 
house had been cut 
down, and in the 
stump I found, driven 
in deep, an Eskimo 
arrow head. That was 
all. We had scen fresh 
Eskimos’ tracks, but 
saw none of them, 
though they must 
have secn us, if they 
were hunting round 
there. 


It was getting late in 
the year by this time, 
and the caribou would soon be going south. So I had to decide what to do. I was 
responsible for the safety of the patrol and тиб” do anything to jeopardise it; so 1 
decided to return to Great Bear Lake and winter there. Early the following year we 
could push north to Coronation Gulf and try to find out what had happened to the French 
priests. 


We had a wonderful time that winter on the shores of the Great Bear Lake—hunting 
and fishing—just the four of us—the two constables, Jack, the interpreter, and myself. 
I suppose every boy dreams of that sort of open-air life; and during that winter I think 
all my boyhood dreams were realised. 


By the end of March the worst of the winter was over, so we packed our sleds and 
harnessed in our dogs. One man was left in charge of the base. Each sled had four 
dogs, and on the top of the sled with the Strongest team we packed our canoe. I knew 
that if we kept going N.E. we should hit the Coppermine River, and if we followed 
that down we should come out in Coronation Gulf; and so it turned out. Everything went 
well, and about a month later we Stood at the mouth of Coppermine River and looked out 
on what no white man had seen, I suppose, since the time of Franklin. 
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The next day we came on fresh sled-tracks, and hurrying on we came up that night 
with an Eskimos’ camp. Jack went forward holding his hands above his head—the 
Eskimos’ sign of peace. The Eskimos returned the sign, jumping in the air and shouting. 
We came forward and they invited us into their “igloo.” We knew that it was no use 
to ask them questions, for Eskimos will only tell you what they want you to know, and if 
you press them they turn sulky. We told them that we had not come to trade with them 
—we hadn’t anything to trade, anyway—that we hadn’t come to tell them about the 
world above the skies, but that we had been sent by the Great White Chief, who ruled in 
the South, where men were as thick as mosquitoes in summer, to tell them about his Law, 
and the ways of white men. It wasn’t easy to explain “law,” but they were satisfied 
with this explanation of our presence, and we used it whenever we went to a new village. 


We got no news of the pricSts from them, but they told us that there were white men 
further west, and that two days ahead of us there was a white man following the coast. 
What they said surprised us greatly, and | could only suppose that he was a member of 
Stefanssen's Canadian Arctic Expedition—surveying the coast. That night they gave us 
an “igloo” to sleep in. They slept on a raised platform of snow covered with soft caribou 
skins. It is not the sort of occasion a fellow bothers with pyjamas (we had попе, anyway), 
but it was a change to our tent, and was very comfortable. То our surprise the old man 
and his wife turned in with us—seal-blubber smell and all. 

The next day we left them and travelling fast overtook the white man, who proved to 
be a surveyor of the C.A.E. as we had anticipated. With him was Corporal Bruce of 
the R.C.M.P., Herschel, who had been sent into Coronation Gulf by ship with the C.A.E. 
the previous summer to endcavour to connect with Bear Lake patrol. Bruce now joined 
me. They had absolutcly no news of the missing priests, but they told us where the 
Canadian Arctic Expedition’s base was established. This was important, as we could 
get more Stores there; by this time our supply was running low, though there were sill 
plenty of caribou and seal. We werc now a long way inside the Arctic Circle, 1,500 miles 
from the nearest railway, and боо miles from the nearest Hudson’s Bay Company’s post. 


Two nights later we fell in with some more Eskimos, who invited us to enter their 
'1gloo." We crawled іп by the alley-way and Stood up inside. In the corner the wife 
was busy trimming the blubber lamp.* Jack was a good lad and knew what to say. (You 
know, you can’t treat an Eskimo as a servant. He won't be driven: you've got to treat 
him as an equal. You say “ОБ now, what about doing so and so to-day? If you'll do 
that, ГИ come and give you a hand,” and then everything is all right). Well, Jack was 
a good fellow—he had been brought up by Bishop Stringer; he had lived at his Mission, 
and had heard the message of salvation. I sat and let Jack talk. After a few sentences, 
he turned to me and said “ J think we are going to get something at last" He then told 
them that we were looking for two white men who had come to Coronation Gulf to tell 
the Eskimos about the world above the skies. He explained that they had beards and wore 
long black coats with many buttons down the front—their cassocks, you understand—with 
silver crosses round their necks; one was big and tall, like Jack’s friend, and one was 
smaller, about the same height as the brother. There was dead silence as Jack was 
speaking; the two men sat with their faces in their hands, and first one and then the other 
Биг& into tears. I sat up, for I realised that at last we were going to hear something. 
Quite by chance we had stumbled on the news we were looking for. I was itching to ask 
qucStions, for I had had these priests on my mind now for a year. Га dreamt about them, 
and they had been continually in my thoughts, but I leant back prepared to sit pretty, and 
told Jack to go on and ask them about it all over again. 
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* This actual Jamp, а primitive soap-stone dish, was presented later by Inspector Га Nauze to 
Tubby and now stands beside the Priuce's Lamp in All Hallows Church. 
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It may have been ten minutes ог half an hour, I don't know, but at la& Jack turned 
to me excitedly. “Гус found out everything. The priests have been murdered, and they 
know one of the men who did it and are prepared to guide us to the village where the 
murderer lives." Without delay we hitched in our teams again and Struck north across 
the ice of the Arctic Sea. After we had been going some time we ran into a fog. It was 
so thick I couldn’t have scen you sitting next to me here, and for thirty-six hours we were 
completely lost. Then the fog lifted and we pushed on, and at length saw a village ahead 
of us. All the Eskimos came out to mcet us, the men standing together on one side, the 
women on the other. I told Jack to go forward and give the sign of peace. Our rifles 
were Strapped on our sleds, so that they could not be seen, and we advanced with our 
empty hands above our heads. We were unarmed, except that we had our revolvers in 
our snow-shirt pockets—but of course they didn’t show. 


The Eskimos gave us the peace sign, and swarmed round our sleds. They had never 
seen our equipment before and were very interested in our dogs, which we had got in the 
south and which were bigger than theirs. I asked Jack if he heard of the murderer. He 
said “ No, but I think his wife is hcre.” So I told Constable Wright to Stay with the sleds 
and keep the Eskimos engaged while we went forward to have a look round. At the end 
of the village we found the man we wanted, sitting on the ground. He looked “ scared 
Stiff,” but asked what we wanted. We told him we didn't want any trouble, but he mus& 
come along with us for murdering two white men. Не said he wasn't coming. He was 
sitting on a skin rug. We told him to get up. He refused. So we lifted him up, and 
found under the rug one of the priests’ rifles and a big knife. We removed his hardware, 
and let him sit down again. By this time the rest of the Eskimos had left the sleds and 
had followed us into the village. They were now thronging all round us, and didn't 
want us to take the man away. Things looked very difficult, but Jack rose splendidly 
to the occasion, and made them keep silence while he told them the whole story again. I 
finally told them that 1 didn't want any trouble, and at length, an old man, who hadn't 
taken any part in the discussion so far, said, " The white man doesn't talk with two 
tongues. He is right. The man has killed the two priests and he must go away with 
this white man to answer for it." That settled it, and we got away with him. 


It was a week before we could get it out of his head that we were going to murder 
him, but when he was reassured that his life was in no immediate danger, he and other 
Eskimo witnesses told us that the two priests had come up late in the Fall and had been 
kindly received by the Eskimos. They explained to us how the priests had put their 
hands together (in prayer) and how sometimes they put small pieces of bread into their 
mouths. They also taught some of the Eskimos to use their rifle to shoot caribou. As 
it was late in the year, and food was scarce, the priests had told them that they would go 
South for the winter, and perhaps come again next year. After they had gone, the 
murderer, who badly wanted a rifle, said he was going after them, and invited one of the 
other men to go with him. He was jealous of the priests ability to kill caribou at a 
distance, while they had to hunt them in the old laborious way. The two of them set out, 
and in twenty-four hours came up with the priests. They joined them on the pretence 
of helping them with their loads. The tall priest was with the sled driving the team, the 
other one was in front breaking the trail. The murderer said he drew his knife and 
Stabbed the big priest in the back without killing him. The other priest heard the scuffle 
and turned back, running towards them. The murderer picked a rifle off the sled and 
fired. He told us afterwards that he missed with the first shot, but fired again. The 
priest fell and turned to escape, crawling away on his hands and knees. The murderer, 
snatching up а hatchet, went after him, shouting over his shoulder to his accomplice to 
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deal with the wounded priest behind him. Не himself went forward and finished off the 
one he had shot with two or three strokes of the hatchet. They then cut out the livers of 


the dead men and ate them, because, they said, if you ate a dead man’s liver he wouldn't 
get up again and hit you. 


Having got our man, I decided to make for Stefanssen’s base, where we found a 
Cockney cook. He was alone, except for an old native woman who was helping him. 
By this time Corporal Bruce was suffering from snow-blindness; so I left him in charge 
of the prisoner, and set off eastward again. We had found another interpreter who knew 
the accomplice by sight. He told me that the man we wanted always went for the Spring 
to a certain place in Coronation Gulf. I realised that if we were to catch him we hadn't 
any time to lose. We therefore made forced marches to the spot, where we camped. 


The spring comes in very quickly there. It’s a matter of twenty-four hours. The small 
rivers break up; out comes the sun; all day long the birds come flying north; and the earth 
breaks chains. As we were sitting there, the water was already overflowing the ice, when 
Jack said he saw sleds coming towards us away out on the floc. He watched them for 
some time, through glasses, but he couldn’t recognise the driver. By this time he had 
turned away, and had reached an island four or five miles to the north of us. On the 
island we found a village, and all the Eskimos came down to sec us, except one man who 
remained behind. They were all smiling, but he looked glum; and the other interpreter 
told us that he was the man we were looking for. 


As before, we told him that we had come for him for murdering the white man, and 
that he must come along with us. He put his hands to his head and said, “ Yes, we 
killed them, and I’ve had it here in my head ever since. Are you going to kill us now?” 
We said, “ No, but you must come with из.” “Let my wife sew my shoes," he said, 
“and I will come along with you.” The wife was making a noisc not wanting him to go. 
But we said he must. Then she wanted to come too. To have to take two men along 
was bad enough, I couldn't do with a woman as well, so I pacified her with a kettle and 
some needles. This quite satisficd her; and I heard afterwards that she went to the 
mainland and got another husband at once. So she was all right. 


Well, now we had got both our prisoners; and my instructions were to deliver them to 
the nearcát police post. This was on Herschel Island; so I returned to the С.А. Expedition 
base, where their ship was to wait for the return of Stcfanssen’s party. This was now 
about the end of May, 1916; we sailed for Herschel about July 12 with our prisoners, and 
after a fortunate trip through the moving ice reached Herschel сапу in August. I sent 
out my reports with the Canadian Arctic Expedition via the Behring Sea and Vancouver, 
for when I reached Herschel I heard from the Police that orders were awaiting me at 
Fort Norman to take command of that district. This meant another winter in the North. 


As for the two prisoners, instructions were received vie Dawson, Yukon, in February, 
1917, that the police patrol from there was to bring them down to Edmonton the following 
summer for trial. The two Eskimos were tried for murder. They pleaded “ Guilty.” 
The prosecution was in the hands of the Department of Justice, and the defence in those 
of the Department for Indian Affairs; they were defended by the best counsel, found 
guilty and condemned to death, but the sentence was commuted to imprisonment for life 
—to be served in the North. Two and a half years later they were pardoned, taken 
North to Coronation Gulf again and set free to return to their own people. One of them 
is now an interpreter to the police up there, and they have done good missionary work for 
law and order. Of the two priests nothing was ever found but the lower jaw of one of 
them. The wolves and wolverines must have finished the rest. 

(Vol. ТИ, December, 1926). 
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IN THE COW-BYRE 


A CHRISTMAS Eve EXPERIENCE 
(By a Farmer Member of Toc H) 


a s cows had been watered—some had drunk three buckets apiece. Their byre had 
been scraped down and spread with clean Straw. They were now munching at the 
plentiful hay in their racks. The dim Stable lanterns silhouetted grotesque figures upon 
the grey walls. The only sound was the slow, even grind of the damp hay, as the cows 
chewed the cud, and the occasional chank of a neck chain. The air was pungent with the 
heavy odour of oxen. 


The last duties of the farm day were done. Jim and I leaned against the wall while 
Pete seated himself upon a truss of hay. Pete was one of the old type, one who had 

larned to milk cows a’most as sune as he could walk,” and I fancy he had milked cows 
every morning and evening in the sixty years since then: a Still and silent operation, and 
Pete’s thoughts ran deep and elemental. He had married on twelve shillings a week, a 
cottage, and а pig, so his wits were keen—the kcener, perhaps, because he could neither 
read nor write. When Pete wasn’t milking or in some field tending cows he retired under 
a pent-roof where he kept his simple tools and mended gates or made shafts and lades for 
waggons. On a small farm, with its limited staff, we most of us hold at least two offices. 
Pete was a cowman-carpenter. 


Jim, from the same West Country, was the other type. He had been a field-gunner, 
had helped to hold the Salient, and had rescued his horses from drowning in the mud of 
Passchendaele. After the war his deep-rooted love of animals led him to farming and 
made him an extra good “ farm-hand," too. Besides driving the horses and ploughing the 
land, hc helped with the sheep, especially at lambing time, which he liked best in all the 
year, though it gave him a month with little sleep. If Jim spoke truth, he was at least 
as proud to be a shepherd as to be a waggoner. 

We three were old friends—and somehow the date constrained us to stay and talk, for 
it was Chrigtmas Eve. And at last we mentioned the fact, which evoked from Pete his 
annual dissertation on the old-fashioned Chrigtmas and the snows thereof. So we talked on, 
hearts growing closer together, and words veering round to Christmas itself, and then: 
“Strange to think, isn’t it, Pete, that it all happened in a cow-byre? ”” “ And that shepherds 
were the first to hear of it,” suggested Jim. “ Апа He growed up a carpenter," retorted 
Pete. “ And His friends were working men," said the farmer quietly. 

“І tell yer a youngster that's drawed up in the smell о’ cows’ll always love 'em," said 
Pete, ruminating. ‘‘ You see а lot о’ things out in the fields on a dark night," mused Jim, 
“that other folks miss." “I wonner,” pondered Pete, “ whether He ever lost His hammer, 
an’ hunted for it a week an’ then found it in His mother’s coal-cellar? ” 

Veracity requires that Pete’s summary of the conversation be recorded. ‘‘ Guess a body’s 
a’most as good spending his Christmas on a farm as in a Church.” 

We relapsed into a long silence, and then one of us recalled George Macdonald's lines : 


Make a little room betwixt you, 
Pray you, Ass and Cow, 
So we shall, if I kneel next you, 
Know each other now. 
'I uro. Lunt. 
(Vol. I, December, 1923). 
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THE MAGIC CARPET 


S NS or HOUSE, Trinity Square, speaking. Would you like a second-hand carpet 
we have here for the Old House at Pop? АП right, you'll find it ready for you 
in the cloak-room at St. Pancras tomorrow night." What could be simpler or more 
kindly? Ап outsize brown-paper parcel, on the shoulder of a railway porter, boarded 
the Tilbury boat-train, and was duly decanted on board s.s. Flamand, bound for 
Dunkerque. Next morning a French porter, not without danger to passengers on the 
gangway, brandished our bundle ashore. And that is where the fun began. 


Beside our suitcases on the customs counter the brown-paper bundle, neat and nameless, 
lay awaiting the douanier’s pleasure. At last he came, white checked and solemn, pink 
chalk in hand. “ What is this? " he said. “ Un vieux tapis," I said casually, “ tres usé.” 
" Open it" I tore half a yard of brown paper off the end of the bundle. He went 
away to fetch his superior officer, who took a most gloomy view of the situation from 
the Start: “ We той see this carpet," he said sternly. 


We two were personally conducted behind the counter, bidden to cut the Strings and 
spread our treasure—15 feet by 12—on the extremely dirty floor of the customs house; 
that rather unattractive room has never looked so well furnished. But the “ revelations” 
were frankly disappointing: our carpet was not lined with contraband lace nor festooned 
with packets of cocaine nor even used to drape a keg of whisky. 


“ Where is this carpet going?” said the senior officer, now supported by an ungilded 
Staff of three. “То Belgium." “ Where in Belgium?” “То Poperinghe.” “ Where's 
that?" — "Poperang" (1 attempted in French)—" Po-peringa " (1 Ягоус in Flemish). 
* And what will you do with it there? ” “Lay it on a floor.” “ What floor?" “The 
floor of Talbot ‘ooze, de la Maison Tahl-bott." “What is that maison?” 1 glanced 
through the window and saw the passengers hanging impatient heads out of the Haze- 
brouck train—at any moment the engine driver might pluck up courage for a Start; this 
was clearly no occasion for the customary fifty-minutes talk on Toc H, its origin, aims and 


ideals. “А home of British officers," I said brightly, “а house of the ancient com- 
battants britannic." The Entente Cordiale has a weak link: cordiality does not run with 
customs. “ Your papers," said the officer abruptly. We produced, for the second time 


that morning, our passports. The officer glanced at the front page of Herbert's. 


“ Major? " he said, sharply, “ what sort of a major?” (for majeur in the French Army 
refers specially to the Medical Corps). 


“А commandant of the British Army,” I said, “ ancient combattant in the Great War." 


He turned to page 2, where Herbert—to my dismay—is described by his peace-time 
profession as “Importer.” The officer's sullen eye sparkled with a sudden splendour. 
“Ha!” he said, “importer of what?—of carpets? ” 


I hadn't the slightest idea, but the great thing is to keep the ball rolling in detective 
Stories. “ОН no, monsieur," I said, “ pas de tout de tout! Importer of eggs—millions of 
eggs to China and Sumatra and Scotland and He needed ocular demonstration ot 
the eggs and took swift Steps. Не called up two more reserves, one in a peaked cap, 
and the other going so far as brass buttons and a bayonet. “ Search these men," he said. 


Our situation began to be impressive. The little knot of blue-bloused porters round the 
cu&tom-house counter grinned with delight, some of our fellow-passengers looked shocked 
and probably murmured “ Moscow” under their breath, and all the officials who are 
awake, or half-awake, at Dunkerque Station at 6 a.m. seemed to be on the spot to provide 
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the firing party. Over the carpet which we had laid with our own hands we were escorted 
with proper ceremony. We both had a terrible temptation to be funny about it, and I 
remember wondering how often royal personages who are publicly escorted over red 
carpets by officials have to stifle their laughter. 


A door labelled “ Examination—Men " opened before us and closed behind us: our 
friend with the bayonet stood against it, while his colleague carried on the good work. 
The aspect. of the tiny room was cheerless in the extreme. Its only furniture was a bed 
(or something of the same dimensions) covered with a mo& uninviting brown blanket. 
I wondered if the Station Staff took it in turn to have naps there, when it was not in the 
occupation of international crooks undergoing the “third degree.” 


“Hands up!" We did. Our friend pawed me all down the front of the body, 
extracted two letters, а time-table and a packet of pipe-cleaners from ту brea&t-pocket, 
grunted, put them back and passed on. Не arrived at the knees of my plus-fours and 
found them specially entertaining—for a hole in my pocket had filled one knee with a 
handful of French nickel which played the “ Old Hundredth " falsetto when shaken. The 
experienced searcher apparently sees mankind as an object in two dimensions. If our 
solemn friend had felt me down the back he could not have avoided the flask which Stuck 
out of my hip pocket. He ignored my back—probably he had never been in the States. 


The “thorough scarch " over, we were led back to the desk where the firing party of 
officials Still Sood round our open passports in portentous solemnity. But they had not 
meanwhile been wasting the time of the French Government. Two of them were covering 
page after page in pencii in note-books; the rest were giving advice and encouragement 
wherever the muse failed. They were writing history—a faithful transcript of every entry 
on Herbert's passport and mine. Fortunately neither of us are globe-trotters. Even so, 
we had to help in moments of doubt. “ Valid for Spain and the Republic of Angorra,” 
wrote Monsieur industriously, in flattering imitation of the British Passport authorities 
to whom Andorra was an unknown land in 1922. “If desirous of leaving the precincts 
of Cologne Main Station" (wrote the patient сору) “ passengers must report to the 
military police " (he glanced at me darkiy) “at Cologne Main Station." “ Vorbehaltlich 
der Aufenthaltsgenemigung der zuflaendigen . . .": the copyist sighed, gave that one 
up, and turned to page 9, on which eight purple ovals declare that I landed in Dieppe on 
September т, 1922, at Calais in October, 1923, at Dunkerque in March, 1928, and so on 
ad nauseam (at least on one of those occasions). As each of these eight Stamps had been 
put on at a different angle, as every one touched at least two others and several were 
never really legible, page 9 had to be turned round and round many times before the 
copyist had filled that section of his note-book. Page ro provided a word or two in 
Danish, and the portrait of an apoplectic eagle countersigned by the aerodrome police at 
Berlin, all of grave interest to the customs officers at Dunkerque. When it came to Italy 
the plot, so far a bit thin, began slightly to thicken: the regrettable suspicion which exists 
between the sister Latin countries rose to the surface. А purple Stamp said Venezia in 
small letters at the top, and at the bottom in much bolder type the word “ Séarcare,” 
which being interpreted is nothing less than débarquement or "landed." “ Where is 
Sbarcare? " said the officer severely. “А small fishing village in the South of Italy," I said 
gravely. Sbarcare, petit village en Italie, wrote the patient scribe in his note-book. 


My passport, however, was plain sailing compared with Herbert's. For his pages were 
decorated with purple Stamps in Turkish and in Greek characters. The Hazebrouck train 
whistled, and through the office window its passengers could be seen with their tongues 
hanging out. There would not be time to learn Turkish or Greek at the present sitting, 
it was unanimously felt. With the same mournful solemnity with which the whole ritual 
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had been carried out, the officer closed his precious note-book and handed us ош 
passports. We thanked him heartily, restraining a sincere impulse to shake his hand. 

" And now for it! " said Herbert, striding towards the door. Our friend of the bayonet 
barred the way; we were given to understand that there was Still much to be done. 
Imprisonment? Not for us, but for our baggage. Ап cnormous grecn canvas sack, 
admirably suited as a sleeping-bag for a giant of Neville Talbot's measure, was produced. 
The carpet, loosely rolled up, slid easily into the bottom of it, and Herbert’s suitcase went 
in on top. Then it became clear that my own suitcase and two large parcels of framed 
pictures for the Old House must remain outside. Several officials tried to fit the pictures 
and 1 heard the broken glass tinkle pleasantly—though only six glasses were actually 
smashed, we afterwards found. 

Our friend of the bayonet had retired and now returned, bearing in one hand a necklace 
of large silvery beads and in the other an enormous pair of iron pincers, with which he 
might have extracted any confession from us had he produced them, red hot, in the room 
marked “ Examination—Men." The mouth of the green sack, the suitcase and the parcels 
were now corded elaborately as for Asiatic travel, the silvery beads of lead were threaded 
laboriously on to all loose ends of the cord and the great pincers impressed upon them the 
seal of the French Republic. Thus was our baggage registered through to Godewaersvelde, 
which, as Pop. pilgrims know, is the last Station on the French side of the border. Con- 
sidering that eight Government officials assisted in this operation with great dignity, и 
was well worth 17 francs 50 centimes ог 3s. 4d. Preceded by our green sack and followed 
by our glittering staff we made an imposing procession at last from the customs house to 
the waiting train and were firmly seen into a compartment. Not until the train moved 
and the solemn faces of our guard of honour faded away did we think it decent to sit 
back and laugh really loud. 

At Godewaersvelde (or, if the ex-soldier Still prefers it, “ Gerty wears velvet ”) the French 
customs again surveyed us but could not be persuaded to take any interest in our carpet. 
At Abeele, the Belgian frontier Station, the Flemish gendarme requested our presence in 
the luggage van: “АЦП the fun," I whispered to Herbert, “ now Starts again.” | 

The gendarme fixed his eye on the green sack, then kicked it contemptuously in passing, 
and pounced upon one of the paper parcels. “ What's in this, monsieur? ” ^ Pictures, 
I said, knowing from past experience at Abcele what the next move would be. "Ah, 
pictures! they must come to the office, please." They went: we followed. 

Now printed matter entering Belgium is dutiable, and Abecle docs, and charges, its duty 
manfully. Higher mathematics are involved and the train has to wait for them. The scale 
of duty is beautifully graded in proportion as a picture is printed in one, two, three, four 
or more colours. The parcel was on the counter and I was fumbling at the knot in the 
String. “ Опе colour," I said, and added reverently “ А portrait of His Majesty the King 
of the Belgians” (which, oddly enough, was truc). The douanier's right hand almost 
went to the peak of his cap. “Thank you, sir,” he said, "that will do.” Reigning 
sovereigns, even in effigy, enjoy the same immunity as diplomats—but they do not always 
take a carpet across the frontier when they travel. 

The train rumbled at last into Poperinghe. Panting for coffee and omelettes, we dragged 
the great green sack out of the Station into the cobbled Street and М. Dumoruers car. 
Ten minutes later we empticd out the magic carpet, which now cmbellishes the first-floor 
landing of Talbot House. Like almost every other piece of furniture in the Old House it 
is not without its Story, however humble. As for the great grecn sack, property of the 
French Republic, it awaits Neville Talbot’s next visit to Pop. Perhaps it will not be the 


first time that he will have slept in a “ scrounged " sleeping bag. B. B. 
(Vol. IX, May, 1931)- 
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